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Keeps the Healthy Well 
And Strengthens Invalids 
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Extract of Beef 
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The Sparks 
Automobile Co’s 
Machine-—~» 


IS THE LIGHTEST 
STRONGEST, CHEAPEST 
AND MOST DURABLE 


The Maximum of Power and Speed 
at Minimum of Cost 


Adapted to all kinds of roads and grades. 
Practicable wherever a horse and buggy can 


go. It is the 1900 machine a little in advance 
of date. Hence the active demand for 
stock. Only a limited amount for sale at 


One Dollar per share. Par value, $10. 





Full information at the Company’s office. 


Room 325, Parrott Building 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


S. GOODENOUGH, Sec. 
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Pacific Mutual 


Pacific Coast General Agent, Accident Department 


N. E. Corner Montgomery and Sacramento Streets, San Francisco 
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Life and Accident Insurance 
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Only California Company 






FFFRSS 
Policy-holders, $8,500,000.00 
PRR e ee 
KILGARIF & BEAVER 


General Agents Life Department of California 


F. W. VOOGT 








PACIFIC MUTUAL BUILDING 
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Golden Rule Bazaar. 


CALIFORNIA'S LARGEST-*AMERICA’S GRANDEST STORE. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


, The big stores Annual Doll Show includ Ti 

{ includes a Japanese Tea - 
night in Venice—the sidewalks of San - nares rh the a tt 
from Telegraph Hill—“Taking Tea with Mama”—The Lawn Party 
and many other enchanting tableaux for little folks The big 
mechanical circus from Paris has eleven life-like moving figures and the 
band plays real circus music. Marvelous mechanical toys,—electric rail- 

g toads, canal, etc., Santa Claus’ Daily Receptions, 
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grow paying crops because they’re 
fresh and always the best. For 
sale everywhere. Refuse substitutes. 
Stick to Ferry’s Seeds and prosper. 
1900 Seed Annual free. Write for it. 
D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 











A new guaranteed painless and 
safehomecure. Wholly different 
from all others. Positivelyno in- 
terference with work or business. 


Send for FREE SAMPLE and book. DR. PURDY, Binz 





Bidg., Houston, Texas. 


Notice to Advertisers 


The OVERLAND MONTHLY is repre- 
sented in New York City and the East 


by 
DAVID M. FOLTZ 


AND 
WILLIAM T. RAMBO 
with offices at 


34 Park Row, New York City 


where sample copies, rates, and further 
information will be furnished. 


Accept ro substitutes. In writing to advertisers please mention the OVERLAND. 
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WEBSTER'S 
INTERNATIONAL 






hat better, wiser, or more acceptable gift could 
be made than a copy of the International, in 
which the practical worker, the professional and the 
business man, the teacher, the student, and every 
family will find all the information desired, arranged in 
a convenient form for hand, eye, and mind. It is the one great 
standard authority of the United States Supreme Court, the 
ygm| Government Printing Office, and the Executive departments 
GET generally, and is more widely used than any other lexicon i the 
me; world, It should be in every household, 
THE and in its Various Attractive Bindings it Makes the 


este) Choicest Gift for Christmas. 


We also publish 
1 Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary 


with a Valuable Glossary of Scotch Words and Phrases, ete, 
















Specimen pages, etc., of both books sent on application. 


Piet ~ WE G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. U.S. A, 
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Latest in Dress Suit Ts; nee Shen 
Cases and Traveling 
Bags always in stock 





Fine Correspondence Paper 
in all the latest styles 


Embossing and Copperplate 
Printing a specialty 


st 
USED EXCLUSIVELY BY 
Charles H. McGurrin of Kalamazoo, 
'R CKER CO Mich., World’s Champion Speed Type- 
° eo . writer Operator; also, Harry V. Eman- 
uel of Philadelphia, World’s Champion 
Speed Telegrapher. 
STATIONERS WHY? BECAUSE IT IS THE BEST 
PRINTERS and Universal Keyboard, Lightest Touch, 
LITHOGRAPHERS Speed, Strength. 


215, 217, 219 BUSH STREET 


227, 229 POST STREET 12 and 14 Pine Street 


OOF SOOO OS 09900000 0000060600000000 
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Accept no substitutes. 
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Typewriter 


Remington-Sholes Co, 


: “ SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
AN GRANCISCO, CAL. | 34, peeeececccccccccsseseeee: 
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EAMES A World-beater 
TRICYCLE CO. Wet-weather 


SHOE 


For MEN 
WOMEN and 
CHILDREN 





“Nova Scotia Seal” 


ABSOLUTELY 
WATERPROOF LEATHER 








PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS OF 





Invalids’ Tricycles and Wheel Chairs 
Illustrated Catalogue sent on application K ast’ S 


EAMES TRICYCLE CoO. 
2100 MARKET ST. SAN FRANCISCO 
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738-740 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO 
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Overland Monthly Publishing Company 
San Francisco: Flood Building, Market St. 


The Pacific Coast: San Francisco News Co. New York and Chicago: The American News Co. 
Honolulu: Soper & Co. 


Entered at San Francisco Post-office as Second-class matter. 





Building and « « 
Continental Loan Association 
ESTABLISHED IN 1889 


Subscribed Capital - = = = = §$9,000,000.00 
Paid-in Capital - - - - - - 5,430,000,00 
Profit and Reserve Fund, - - - - 230,000.00 
Monthly Income, over - a a ae 140,000.00 


Dividend declared June 30, 1899: 


Ordinary Deposits - - 6per cent per annum, 
One-year Term Deposits - , * ” 
Clas“F”’ Stok - - - 100 “ 


Clas“A”’Stok- - - 14 “* 


mn CacE .:. . 222 Sansome Street 
me QMO San Francisco, Cal. 


WM. CORBIN, Secretary and General Manager 
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INSURE in the 


TRAVELERS 


Of Hartford, Conn. 





ape ae and Life, siitielasaiaaes 
eas an Accident Insurance 


. Of All Forms 
ta) 
Health Policies 


Indemnity for Disability caused by Sickness. 


Liability Insurance 
Manufacturers and Mechanics, Contractors, and Owners of Buildings, Horses and 
Vehicles, can all be protected by policies in the TRAVELERS INSURANCE ComPANY. 


& 
ASSETS, . $25,315,442.46 
LIABILITIES, . $21,209,625.36 o EXGESS, . . $4,105,617.10 
a 
J. G. BATTERSON, PRESIDENT JOHN E. MORRIS, SkcreTARyY 
Ss. C. DUNHAM, VIc&-PRESIDENT H. J. MESSENGER, Actuary 

















THE BEST MALT TONIC 


BURKE'S| | 2OC. 


Guinness’ that’s 
eSTOUT? all 


Increases Vital Force 
and makes Bone, 
Muscle and Nerve 


Family Magazine 
for three months 
and give you two 
handsome pictures in 
ten colors, exact repro- 
ductions of famous oil 
paintings. They are 8 
by 114 inches. This offer 





Be sure and order Burke’s 





Bottling of this great family magazine 
To be had in Stone is only good for 60 days, 
or Glass ...... Write to 
DEMOREST’S MAGAZINE 
Art Department 


SHERWOOD & SHERWOOD, acents 


212 Market Street, San Francisco 
Accept no substitutes. In writing to advertisers-please mention the OVERLAND, 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY'S 
NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


Its Lire AND Art. POMPEII, By AUGUST MAU. Cloth, $6.00. 
Translated by FRANcIS W. KE ssy, Professor of Latin in the University of Michigan. Illustrated with ten full-page 
photogravures, five full-page plans, and about two hundred half-tone illustrations, drawings, and plans in the text. 
This is not an English edition of any one of Dr Mau’s standard works, but a new book designed to answer the 
questions which intelligent readers, and visitors at Pompeii, are constantly asking about the remains of the ancient city. 























F. MARION CRAWFORD’S SARACINESCA, I:iustratep EpitTion. 
Illustrated by ORSON LowBLL, illustrator of ‘‘ The Choir Invisible,” issued last year, etc. Sateen, 2 vols., $5.00. 
By the author of ‘‘ Corleone,’ ‘‘ Ave Roma Immortalis,’’ ‘‘ Via Crucis,”’ etc. 


SCOTLAND’S RUINED ABBEYS. AMONG ENGLISH HEDGEROWS. 
By HOWARD CROSBY BUTLER. Illustrated with pen- | By CLIFTON JOHNSON. Introduction by HAMILTON 
and-ink drawings and plans. Cloth, 8vo, $3.00. W. Masig. Illustrated from photographs. i 
Cloth, $2.25. 

THE DEVELOPMENT AND CHARACTER THE DESTRUCTION OF ROME. 

OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. A SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF THE MONUMENTS 

By CHARLES H. MOORE, Professor of Art, and Direc- By Pror. RODOLFO LANCIANI, D.C. L., of the Uni- 
tor of the Art Museum, Harvard University. Revised, versity of Rome, author of ‘“‘Ancient Romein the Light 
with new illustrations. Cloth, 8vo, $4.50 ne?. of Recent Discoveries,” etc. Cloth, 8vo, $2.50. 


LETTERS FROM JAPAN: MODERN LIFE IN THE ISLAND EMPIRE. 
By Mrs. HUGH FRASER, author of “ Palladia,”’ etc. Profusely illustrated. Two volumes. Silk, $7.50 xet. 
‘* Exquisite word pictures—altogether delightful.”— 7he Tribune, Chicago. “Simply captivating.’-—Evening Post. 








‘ CHILD LIFE IN COLONIAL DAYS. THE JINGLE BOOK. 

¢ By Mrs. ALICE MORSE EARLE. Profusely illus- By CAROLYN WELLS. A book of delightful verse, ap- 
¢ trated by original photographs. Cloth, $2.50. | propriately illustrated with many quaintly humorous 
A companion to Mrs. Earle's ** Home Life in Colonial Days.” | drawings by OLIVER HERFoRD. Cloth, $1.00. 
: By JOHN SERGEANT WISE. DIOMED., Cloth, $2.00. 

, THE LiFe, TRAVELS, AND OBSERVATIONS OF A DoG. With over one hundred illustrations by J. LInron CHAPMAN. 
¢ 


“It would be hard to find a book on field sports with dog and gun to place beside this as its equal." — The Chap Book, 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


WABENO, THE MAGICIAN. 
By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT, author of ‘“ Birdcraft,”’ ‘‘ Citizen Bird,” etc. Cloth, $1.50. 
A Sequel to TOMMY-ANNE AND THE THREE HEARTS. The two in a Box, $3.U0. 
‘A better gift book for the little folks there could not be than this charming work.” — 7he Evening Telegraph, Phila. 


STORIES FROM FROISSART. THE LISTENING CHILD. 
Edited by H. Newsou7T, author of ‘“‘Admirals All,” etc., A SELECTION FROM THE STORES OF ENGLISH VERSE. 
and illustrated with quaint drawings after the early MS. By LUCY W. THACHER. Introduction by THomas 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. WENTWORTH Hiccinson. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 


DRAKE AND HIS YEOMEN. 
A TRUE ACCOUNTING OF THE CHARACTER AND ADVENTURES OF SIR FRANCIS DRAKE, as told by Sir Matthew i ly 
Maunsell, his Friend and Follower. Wherein is set forth much of the Narrator’s Private History. By JAMES 
BARNES, author of “‘ Yankee Ships and Yankee Sailors,”’ etc. Illustrated by CARLTON CHAPMAN. 
Cloth, 12mo, $2.00. 
THIS AND THAT. | TALES OF LANGUEDOC. 
A TALE oF Two Times. By Mrs. MOLESWORTH, | By SAMUEL JACQUES BRUN. With an introduction 
author of ‘‘ Peggy,’’ ‘‘Miss Mouse and Her Boys,” by Harriet W. Preston. New Edition. Folklore 


etc. With illustrations by HUGH THomson. tales illustrated by E. C. PEIxotTo. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. | Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 





BOY LIFE ON THE PRAIRIES. 


By HAMLIN GARLAND, author of ‘‘ Main Travelled Roads,” ‘‘ Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly ” Profusely illustrated 
by E. W. DeMinc. Cloth, 12mo, 1.50. 





SEND FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
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NEW HOLIDAY BOOKS 
POPULAR BIOGRAPHIES, ETC. 


TENNYSON’S LIFE AND WORKS, TEN VOLUMES. 
The New York Tribune said of this life of the poet by his son : 
“The story of Tennyson’s growth into one of the few masters of 





New, Uniform, 
and the only 


Fust Ready 
Limited to 1,000 


Complete Edition English verse will be found full of thrilling interest, not only by the Sets of ro Vols. 
Sold in Sets only critic and student of literature, but by the average reader.” Price of Set, $20 
BISHOP With Portraits, 
W HIPPLE’S LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF A LONG EPISCOPATE. etc. Just ready. 
MEMORIES $4.00 


BEING REMINISCENCES AND RECOLLECTIONS OF THE RT. REV. HENRY BENJAMIN WHIPPLE, D.D., LL.D., 
Bishop of Minn. 
The missionary bishop's view of his career among the Indians, and of his association with such widely different men 
as Lincoln, the chief ‘‘ Hole in the Day,’ Archbishop Tait of England, etc. The book abounds in delightful anecdotes. 


WILD EDEN. A Volume of Verse. THE ROMAN HISTORY OF APPIAN 
By GEORGE EDWARD WOODBERRY, Professor of OF ALEXANDRIA, 

English Literature in Columbia University, author of | Translated from the Greek by Horace WuirTe, LL.D. 

‘*The North Shore Watch,” etc. Cloth, $1.25. I. The Foreign Wars. II. The Civil Wars. 


Cloth, Svo, $3.00, ne. 
THE UNITED KINGDOM: A Political History, 


By GOLDWIN SMITH, D.G.L., author of ‘‘ The United States: A Political History,” '‘ Questions of the Day,”’’ etc. 
Similar both in scope and plan to ‘‘ The United States,’’ by the same author. 2 vols., crown S8vo, $4.00. 


THE DIARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS. THE STORY OF FRANCE. 
Edited with Notes, etc., by HENRY B. WHEATLEY, F. S.A. FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE CONSULATE OF 
S t . 3.50. NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By the Hon. THOMAS E, 
Set in 9 volumes, /ust ready, $13.50 WATSON. Vol. Il. Just ready. 
The only a, edition of one of the most import- Cloth, Svo, $2.50. 
ant ‘sources the history of the Restoration. The Complete Work, in 2 vols., $5. 00 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: The Man of the People, 


By NORMAN HAPGOOD, author of “‘ Essays on Literary Statesmen,’ etc. Illustrated. 
Half leather, gilt top, $2.00. 
It describes his important accomplishments in politics and law before the presidency, his principal deeds pone the 
war, and his attitude on leading public questions, etc., in a personal way, keeping the man’s strong and racy 
individuality in the foreground. 


NATURE PICTURES BY AMERICAN A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
POETS. For High Schools and Academies. 
Edited with introduction by ANNIE RusSELL MARBLE. By KATHERINE COMAN and ELIZABETH K. KEN- 
A valuable, stimulating book to those who would fos- DALL, both Professors in the Department of History 
ter a love for nature study. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25, at Wellesley College. Half leather, $1.25 ne. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. VIA CRUCIS. A Romance or THE SECOND CRUSADE. 
With twelve full-page illustrations from drawings by Louis Logs. Buckram, 12mo, $1.50. 
A romance of the times of St. Bernard and of Queen Eleanor, which brings out vividly the enormous contrasts of 
the Middle Ages, the splendor of the great French and German barons with the abject misery of the poor of that 
picturesque time. 


THE FAVOR OF PRINCES. Each of MY LADY AND ALLAN DARKE, 
By MARK LEE LUTHER. A tale of Louis these novelsis By CHARLES DONNEL GIBSON. A won- 
XV., told with Dumas’ own spirit and dash. in cloth. derful story cleverly told, with a-mystery in 


Mme. de Pompadour, the Duc de Choiseul, its thrilling plot, sustained to the very end. 


elc., are among its characters. Price, $1.50. 


SOLDIER RIGDALE: ‘HUGH GWYETA'’ is 


of great dramatic intere ae 


How HE SAILED IN THE “‘ MAYFLOWER,”’ AND How HE SERVED MILES STANDISH. 
and gracefully told.” 


By BEULAH MARIE DIX, author of ‘‘ Hugh Gwyeth, A Roundhead Cavalier.” TRIBUNE. 
THEY THAT WALK IN DARKNESS. | YOUNG APRIL. 

GHETTO TRAGEDIES. By I. ZANGWILL. | By EGERTON CASTLE, Fourth Edition, 
Covers a wide range of scene, now a London hospital, ‘‘A drama of mingled passion and mirth, laughter and 
now thestreets of New York, altogether a vivid picture | tears, and chivalry.”’—Zvening Tran se? ipt, Boston. 
of the tragedy, poetry, and dreams of the Israel of tu- By the author of ** The Pride of Jennico.” 
day. 

“*RICHARD CARVEL’— most Since June Ist, the 200th thousand of “Rn <a 9 poe pnd —strong, 

delightful = fasc inating. x original, and delightful.’ 
Mabie. RICHARD CARVEL. Buffalo Commercial. 
By WINSTON CHURCHILL, author of ‘‘ The Celebrity.” 
MAIN TRAVELLED ROADS. | HENRY WORTHINGTON, IDEALIST, 

By HAMLIN GARLAND, author of ‘‘Rose of Dutcher’s | By MARGARET SHERWOOD, author of ‘* An Experi- 

Coolly,” etc. Mew Edition, with additional Storics. | ment in Altruism,” ‘‘A Puritan Bohemia,’ etc. 
“ Unusua'ly interesting.’’— Boston Herald, 


CATALOGUE PUBLISHED BY 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York 


O€>~23i>-~ E> ~~ EY 


Accept nu substititcs. 
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. . FIRMS THAT HELP TO MAKE “THE OVERLAND”. . 





The Murdock Press 


C. A. MURDOCK & CoO. 


Printers and Engravers 
+ 


532 Clay St., San Francisco, Cal. 


BONESTELL & CO. 


DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 
eng .e6 


‘PAPER 


401-403 SANSOME ST. 


SAN FRANCISCO 





Printing 








Typographers 


Pilmer- Rollins Electrotypers 


Electrotype Co.  stereotypers 


BRIEF AND LAW WORK 
BOOK AND JOB WORK 


Zincographs 1n line or half-tone 


TEL. MAIN 778 424 Sansome St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





PHILLIPS BROS. 


505 CLAY STREET 


BOOKBINDERS 


Magazines and Fine Bindings 
Blank Books Made to Order 





The Graham Paper Co. 


213-219 Nesth Main Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 


~* PAPER 


On which the 
Overland Monthly is printed 


Wm. G. Richardson, 527 Commercial St. 
Agent for the Pacific Coast San Francisco, Cal. 


HAVE YOUR OVERLAND BOUND 


Send the six numbers of any volume to 
this office and we will bind them 


er for $1.00 
a, 6 a, ge eo a for 75 cents 


Postage on Bound Volumes, 25 cents 


Che Overland Donthly Pub. Co. 


50S Montgomery St., San Francisco 


Buswell Company 
Bookbinders 


Binding and Mailing Weekly Papers and Peri- 
odicals of Every Description. Mail Lists 
Corrected without Extra Cost than 
Regular Weekly Charge 


Newspaper and Catalogue Folding and Stitching on 
Latest Improved Machinery 


536 Clay Street 


The Tnion Gngraving 
Company x~wnn~ 


523 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


Makes THe OveR.ann’s Piates 








Tel. Red 1461 











- $1.00 


Any Half-Tone . . 


@ OVERLAND MONTHLY 
MAY BE RENTED: 

Any Zinco . . 

OR SOLD AT LOW RATES 


Accept no substitutes. In writing to advertisers please mention the OVERLAND. 
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The Marvex Glove 


(Registered) 


in tthe NEW SHADES 









ITS 4 





Sold by Gro- 
cers — 


| More health- 
F OR AU MN ful than or sent, post- 
pastry and paid, pint 
rich pud- sample, 5¢.; 
dings — two quart 
Ask Y package,t 5c. 
sk Your 2 for asc.) 
Unexcelled for Sester! 


FINENESS OF SKINS 
DELICACY OF COLOR | | ihcjsse:. 
and BEAUTY OF FINISH pacino 


Pink 
GELATINE 
for fancy 
desserts in 
every 


ind is package. 
Rnexe— Chas. B. Knox, 
Ask Your 18 Knox Ave., 
Manufactured by Grocer; 6 dake ° 
TRE FOUSSE & Co. ‘Dainty Desserts tor Dainty People” (little cook book). 





Sent for 2c. stamp, or fiee with order. ) 


EXCLUSIVELY FOR 


B. ALTMAN & CO. 


NEW YORK 





n . 
, - Cleanest Gelatine Factory ewer 











EDIFYING 


“= S$elf Culture Magazine 


The Monthly that has taken the lead in the ten-cent field from a purely literary and 
illustrative point of view. 


Forthcoming numbers will contain articles 
by the most eminent and experienced writers 
in their respective spheres, reviewing the 
world’s progress in all branches of human ac- 
tivity during the nineteenth century. Lovers 
of fiction will also find in its pages thrilling 
and interesting romances. Keep in touch 
with the paramount questions of the day by 
reading the SetF CULTURE editorials and 
comments. 
Send ONE LOLLAR and receive the maga- 
zine until January, 1901, and inaddition one 
of the following handsome lithographs : 
Admiral Dewey, monotone, 17x 28 
General Toral’s Surrender of Santiago to 
General Shafter 

The Naval Battle of Manila 

The First Hoisting of the Stars and Stripes 
by the Marines on Cuban Soil; or 

The Naval Battle of Santiago. 

These illustrations are beautiful specimens 

of the highest lithographic art, exquisitely 
sroduced in twelve colors on very heavy 
ithographic plate paper of the best quality, 
Size 14x17, and retail at twenty-five cents 
each in art stores. If a person wishes tosend 
the magazine to a friend as a Christmas gift, 
we will mail it one year, together with the 
lithograph, to both addresses for $1.75. 


SAMPLE COPIES SENT UPON REQUEST 


ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS in prizes, in addition to generous commission, to be divided among persons 
sending in subscriptions by February 14, 1900. Write for particulars. 
SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT, 
SELF CULTURE MAGAZINE, AKRON, OHIO 


Accept no substitutes. In writing to advertisers please mention the OVERLAND, 








General Toral’s Surrender of Santiago to General Shafter on July 15, 1898. 
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SINGER SEWING-MACHINES. 


Every American warship carries a sewing-machine as a part of its regular equipment; besides this 
there are usually one or more sailors on each vessel who purchase hand machines and act as “‘ship’s tailor,” 
thereby earning a tidy sum by making or repairing clothing for their mates. Here, as in every other occu- 
pation using a sewing machine, THE SINGER has the preference over all others because of its simplicity, 
its reliable construction, and its good work under all conditions. While powerful warships and great guns 
are good things for the Nation at some times, Singer Sewing-Machines are essential to its people all the 
time, whether afloat or ashore. SOLD ONLY BY 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
SALESROOMS IN EVERY CiTy. 
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in Foreign Languages 
Wonderfully successful new method of 
teaching correct pronunciation. You 
cannot afford to neglect informing your- 

self about this. 










AN ILLUSTRATED 
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I] Current Words 

Gives pronunciation of new words and 
phrases that stump you. An exceedingly 
helpful department. 





The “ Beautiful Work” of the The descriptive articles, the fiction, the regu- 

lar letters from London and Paris, the monthly 
| review of other magazines—in short, everything 
, ost in THE INTERNATIONAL gives ita freshness and 


distinctiveness that are delightful after the same- 
ness of the average periodical, and makes it 
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has made it famous. | Bright Magazine for Brainy People 
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Facts are Stubborn Things and Hard to Overcome! 





A FEW FACTS REGARDING . 


The Art Amateur 




















This beautiful color plate from the famous 
‘*old master,’’ “‘ Virgin and Child,’ by Raphael 
Del Colle is given /ree with the December 
issue of the ART AMATEUR. 




















The ART AMATEUR has done more to 
create ‘‘the art atmosphere”’ of America 
than any other publication ; has dorie more 
for the art student by giving him practical 
instruction and advice ; has brought forward 
more artists by showing: their work in its 
columns to its thousands of readers; has 
been the means of bringing more business 
to dealers both in pictures, bric-a-brac and 
art materials than any other medium. The 
Art Amateur has always been and will 
continue to be the most thoroughly 
practical, up-to-date art publication. 
The Art AMATEUR makes these claims, 
and you, who read this statement, can 
easily substantiate it by a careful compari- 
son with all the other art publications. 


The Christmas number will be a truly 
magnificent one, for, in addition to its beau- 
tiful colored plate, which is after a famous 
Old Master, its contents will be unrivaled 
for beauty and excellence. If you are in- 
terested in any branch of art, whether as a 
student, artist, teacher or collector, you will 
find the magazine an invaluable aid. 


A Year’s Subscription to THE ART AMATEUR would make a handsome 
CHRISTMAS GIFT! 


Be Be De 
[Special Offers to Subscribers for 1899-1900 
THREE On receipt of $4.00 (the price of a year’s subscription) we will send 


MONTHS the October, November 
FREE’ whole year of 1900, thus 
ee price of a year. 


and December numbers FREE, and the 
making fifteen months’ subscription for the 


FIFTEEN On receipt of $4.00 we will send a year’s subscription, beginning 
EXQUISITE with any issue, and, in addition, FREE, fifteen superb color plates 
COLOR PLATES (figures, flowers, landscapes, animals and marines.) 


* Sample Copy and Illustrated Catalogue sent for 25 cents 


JOHN Ww. VAN OOST 


Publisher of The 


23 UNION SQUARE, - = 





Art Amateur 


> NEW YORK CITY 
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Ar Lowest Prices 


School Furniture 
and Supplies Maps 


USEFUL HOLIDAY GIFTS 


Individual Children’s Desks and Chairs 
Toy Blackboards all Sizes. ...... 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 


300-306 Post St., San Francisco, Cat. 


Blackboards Charts 
Flags, Etc. 


Atso at 210-212 N. MAIN STREET, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES 
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brings | Booed. zytarne if invested 
ina M C LANTERN or 
Stereopticon for exhibition 
CA = | TA Ler ses. Write for 256 page 
lustrated catalogue. Free. 


MCALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., New York. 








Old Book Store 


Books, Magazines and 
Pamphlets Bought and Sold 


Special attention given to Literature published 
on and relating to the Pacific Coast 


206 POWELL STREET, S. F. 


A. A. DALY H. L. CURRAN 





Books « Books .» Books 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK OF BOOKS, com- 
prising all branches of literature, at greatly 
reduced prices. Send us your list of wants. 


King’s Old Book Store '5 Fourth St. 





Rare Books! Curious Books ! 
BOOKS OLD - ‘BOOKS NEW 


A choice assortment of Valuable Books for 
libraries to be had at reasonable prices. 
Call and make your selections. 


H. H. MOORE, 542 California St. 


HEADQUARTERS 


Telegraphic Codes 


All the Standard Codes and 
Ciphers Kept in Stock 


JOHN PARTRIDGE 
Importi d - 
pa Stationer 
Printer, Lithographer and Bookbinder 
306 California St., bet. Battery & Sansome 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Send your Magazines to me 
to have them Bound Telephone Main 614 
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SALAD 
UNTIL TEOPLE THINK A SALAD (tH 
DELICiousty SAVORED 


& PERRINS SAU 


é WHEN BUYING, NOTE THE SIGNATURE~ 
Me LEA & PERRINS ACROSS THE WRAPPER. 
meee JOHN DUNCAN'S SONS, AGTS.,NEW YORK. 
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TRINITY SCHOOL (rounded 1876) 


3300 Washington Street, San Francisco 
Boarding and Day School for Young Men and Boys 


Prepares for University and College. A Faculty of eleven 
Professors and Teachers. Boarders limited to thirty. 
Christmas Term opens August 7th. 


Rev. DR. E. B. SPALDING, Rector 


CALIFORNIA, SAN MATEO 


St. Matthew’s School for Boys 
Founded A.D. 1866, by the late Rev. Alfred Lee Brewer, D. D, 
Rev. W. A. BREWER, A. B , Rectorand Head Master 





for all. Celebrated PERNIN ge 
Quickly learned; no shadin 
position; connective vowels, hi est 
award World’s Fair; self-tau; 


by mail; text-book on approval. Write H. M. PE NIN, 
Author, Detroit, Mich. 





PHOTO BROOCHES 
Send any Photograph and 36c. 


We will reproduce in this size a beauti- 
ful miniature, with Porcelain finish, set 
in a Rolled Gold Frame. This offer is 
) made only to advertise our miniature 
work. Write for catalogue. Mention 

THE OVERLAND. Address 


MINIATURE PORTRAIT CO. 
933 Market St. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 
2126 CALIFORNIA STREET 


Accredited to the Universities. Primary Department for 
Children, 


For Catalogue address the Principal. Reopens Aug. 7. 
Rev. EDWARD CHURCH, A. M. 


PPPPPPPS SPP PPDSS 
THE PACIFIC COAST 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


RECOMMENDS 


THE BEST TEACHERS 
For all lines of Public and Private School Work 


ANNA MCNEILL, Manager 
Room 31, Flood Building 
809 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Hamlin School, (Van Ness Seminary) 


1849 Jackson Street, San Francisco 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Autumn Term opens 
August 14th; Spring Term, January 8th. 
Miss Sarah D. Hamlin, Mrs. Edna Snell Poulson, 
Principals. 





LIGHT-LINE 
SHORTHAND 


Has no Shading. It has connective vowels, 
and easy, flowing curves. It is simple, legible, 
and fast. 


Price, $1.05 postpaid 


Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch 
Pacific Coast Agents 


321-325 Sansome St. San Francisco 





OLYMPIA MUSIC BOXES 
Make the BEST OF GIFTS 


They play all kinds of tunes, have a most beautiful 
tone, and handsome mahogany or oak cases, 


THE PRICES ARE FROM $14.00 UPWARDS 


Send at once for a descriptive price list to 


THE ZENO-MAUVAIS MUSIC CO. 


769 MARKET ST., S. F. 
Pacific Coast Agents 





SOMETHING FOR TYPEWRITER PURCHASERS TO THINK OVER 


40 NEW CENTURY 


OFFICIALLY ADOPTED BY THE 
U. S. WEATHER BUREAU 





60 DENSMORE 


ONE ORDER FROM UNCLE 
SAM’S LAND OFFICE 





34 NEW CENTURY 


OFFICIALLY ADOPTED BY THE 
BOSTON SCHOOLS 


UNITED TYPEWRITER AND SUPPLIES CO., aad MONTCOMERY ST. 


AN FRANCISCO 


Accept no substitutes. 
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Founded by E. LITTELL in 1844 


HE LIVING AGE 





**Made up of every creature’s best.’’ 


A Weekly Magazine of Contemporary Literature and Thougbt 











Published | AS Heretofore 


Every Saturday | THE LIVING AGE will continue to supply its readers 
and giving about with the Choicest of the Best, the Most Valuable 


Thought of the time. 
3500 pages a year | 
of the ‘Each Weekly Number 


Contains sixty-four pages, in which are given, without 


9 
World Ss abridgment, the most interesting and important contri- 
butions to the periodicals of Great Britain and the 

es P ig 

- Continent, from the weighty articles in the quarterlies 
Literature to the light literary and social essays of the weeklies. 
including All Departments 
Science and Art of knowledge and discussion which interest intelligent 
Biography readers, with fiction and poetry, are represented in its 

eae pages. 

Politics 


Original Translations 


Discovery 
of striking articles from Continental sources are made 
Public Affairs 2s _ th oe 
expressly for the magazine by its own staff of trans- 
Literary Criticism lators. 


Fiction and Poetry | A Short Story 
Popular —_ and an instalment of a serial story appear in each issue. 
9 


Permanent | A Monthly Supplement 








Value presents readings from the most important new books, 
editorial notes on books and authors, and a list of the 

Indispensable to the books of the month. 

Intelligent Reader | Published Weekly at $6.00 a year. Single numbers 15 cts. 














In order to introduce THE LIVING AGE to the readers of the OVERLAND 
MONTHLY not now on its subscription lists, the publishers will send the two 
magazines, each one year, postpaid, for $6.10. This offer is good only to absolutely 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS to The Living Age. 

To all NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 1900, remitting before Jan. 1, 
FREE the weekly numbers of 1899, issued after receipt of their subscriptions, 
will be sent FREE. 


Address THE LIVING AGE C0., p. 0. Box 5206, Boston, Mass. 


In writing to advertisers please mention the OVERLAND, 
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If you want a Pacific Coast Newspaper, read 


1 BULLETIN 


(SUNDAY EDITION INCLUDED) 


FIFTY CENTS A MONTH 3 Sample Copies Mailed Free 


Address THE BULLETIN 


No. 288 Kearny Street, - - San Francisco, Cal. 


BLICKENSDERFER TYPEWRITERS 


“ Low-Priced 











OC eee aaae Convenient 
Durable 


GEO. C. BORNEMANN & CO. 


tees PACIFIC COAST GENERAL AGENTS.....- 
19 Montgomery Street, ~ ~ San Francisco, Cal. 


Used and indorsed by the OvERLAND MONTHLY PUBLISHING Co. 


Dr. A. C. PETERSON W & P BUILDING PAPER 
EYE, EAR, NOSE ano THROAT Insulating. Water proof 
2 





-Orricre Hours: 53-55 er Laced @ Sanitary. Vermin proof 
10:00 to 12:00 A, M. Spring Valley Building 
2:30 to 4:30 P. M. Mgr ppl PREPARED ROOFING TARRED FELT ROOF PAINTS 
Except Sunday Geary and Stockton Streets PACIFIC REFINING AND ROOFING CO. 
TEL, MAIN 1723 San Francisco, Cal. 113 New Montgomery Street, S. F 


RESIDENCE, ALAMEDA 


F E FE SILK SILK DRESS 


Br ry 10 to 15 yards of beautiful silk. Black, brown, blue. 
oy or pink, in light or dark shades. Here is an honest advertisement. No beating around 
fhe bush. We make our offer of a silk dress free in _—— English & we guarantee to send it 
with a solid gold laid mercury diamond breast pin which we give absolutely free to every person an- 
swering this advertisement who will sell only 6 boxes of our Positive Corn Cure at 25 eta. « box. If you 
agree to do this, order salve to-day & we will send it by mail, when seld you send us the 1.50 and we 
send you this handsome present exactly as we agree same day money is received. We make this ex- 
traordinary inducement to convince you that we have the best Corn Cure on earth. There is no chance 
about it, if you comply with the offer we send you, the silk dress will be given absolutely free full 10 to Ss. any 
color you f ee den Done pay out your good money for a handsome dress while oy on et one free for se’ flim our 
wonderful Remedies, A dress at once MFR’S SUPPLY DEPT. —__, No. 65 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
































GOUT & aie, ia 


~~ Great English Remedy 


BLAIR’S PILLS §-7 


Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $1 vy 
DRUGGISTS, or 224 William St., N. Y. Ps Px 
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INSURANCE 









A PROSPEROUS 
AND PROGRESSIVE CO. B 











This fs an age of education. No other nation on the 
The Readers face of the globe is so intelligent as ours, aad 
intelligence makes a nation prosperous and 


We have— happy. Education gives a young man the best 
chance in life. The easiest and cheapest way to 

W educate yourself and your children, irrespective of 
v hold ! the schools and colleges, is by having the best 


current reading in your house. 


THE GREATEST FAMILY NEWSPAPER IS 


Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 


It tells the story of contemporaneous events and illustrates it with the most 
artistic pictures. He who reads it every week learns to recognize the counte- 
nances of the noblest men and women in public and 
in private life; the appearance of the world’s most 
famous places, and the scenes of the greatest historic 
interest. 

LESLIE’S WEEKLY is a paper to keep on the 
library table, and to read and reread, and to file away 
for useful reference. It is read by more families of 
culture and refinement among the masses than any 
other paper of its class in the world. It is the greatest, 
best, most attractive and cheapest of all American 
educators. 

It ts for sale everywhere—on the stands, in the 
bookstores, on all trains, at 10 cents per copy. 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 110 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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CALIFORNIA’S CHRISTMAS LANDSCAPE 


By CHARLES A. KEELER 


S NOT Christmas a season of biting 

winds and whirling snow, of. leafless 

trees and leaden skies, when the rivers 
are bridged with ice, and the handiwork 
of the frost has traced glittering patterns 
upon the window-panes? We who come 
from the North are prone to think it so. 
We picture the merry skaters, we hear the 
sound of sleigh-bells on the frosty air, and 
the witchery of the snow makes the land- 
scape setting of all our Christmas dreams. 
But in California the great bulk of the 
people live in the valleys where snow sel- 
dom falls, and where the winter season is 
but the meeting-ground of autumn and 
spring. The traditions of generations are 
set at naught, and Santa Claus, if he is to 
visit us, must doff his fur coat and come 
rolling in on wheels. 

There is a loss in all this, no doubt. [ 
love to think of boyhood rambles along 
the edge of Lake Michigan, when the 
shore-ice was piled high with snow dunes 
and the keen wind swept from its Arctic 
stronghold over the open plams,—of 
tramps upon the crusted snow beneath the 
leafless groves, following in the footsteps 
of the timid rabbit, or scanning the bare 
trees for a glimpse of some luckless butch- 
er-bird or ow] that might brave the 
inclement season. Yes, there is a charm 
in every aspect of Nature if we but go to 
her with open eyes and hearts, be she 
gentle or stern; but in California she is 
more prodigal of her gifts than in most 
lands. Do we miss the snow and bracing 
air of the home we have forsaken we need 
only go to the mountains to be buried be- 
neath deeper drifts than New York has 
ever known. Here are concentrated all 
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seasons in one. At Christmas-time we 
may enjoy spring about San Francisco 
Bay, summer at San Diego, autumn in the 
foothills of Sonoma and Mendocino Coun- 
ties, and winter in the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains. 

Despite this diversity of climate, how- 
ever, to most of us the old-time Christmas 
is little more than a happy memory of 
other days, and we have hardly learned as 
yet to adjust ourselves to the new. It isa 
simple matter to become physically accli- 
mated in a new land, but to become tradi- 
tionally acclimated requires generations. 
Children who have never seen a flake of 
snow must still adorn their Christmas- 
trees with cotton and be entertained with 
picture-books of skaters and sleigh-riders. 
The new country demands a new child lit- 
erature and a working over of the concep- 
tions of Yule-tide, but before this can be 
done we must look abroad at nature and 
see what things surround us,—we must 
see our hills and valleys in their winter rai- 
ment, we must know what birds are abroad 
and what flowers have opened their petals 
to the December rain; we must know what 
trees are in leaf and what the mice and 
squirrels are about during these days when 
the afternoon so early wanes into the twi- 
light and the morning is so late in flush- 
ing the eastern sky. 

In the valleys of California there is 
practically no winter, but there is never- 
theless a very considerable diversity in the 
seasons. After the drought of summer, 
which leaves the grass parched and the 
frail wild flowers withered even along the 
‘coast where the heavy fog wraps the land- 
scape in its folds, come the first autumn 
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rains. As the big drops splash upon the 
dusty roads and parched herbage, I fancy 
there is an answering thrill of life in many 
a dry clod. Certain it is that the magic of 
the rain calls forth the green blades from 
their slumber as if an enchanter’s wand 
had been waved over the sere fields and 
hillsides. The ground is soaked by the 
downpour, the dust is washed from the 
oak-trees, and as the big clouds roll aside 
and the sun dispels the mist what a trans- 
figured world is revealed! Distance is an- 
nihilated, and we look through the crystal 
air at far-away mountains until we might 
be easily persuaded that an hour’s walk 
would suffice to take us to their crests. 
And what color the scene presents! Royal 
purples, and the hue of turquoise, with 
deep-blue scars where cafions have plowed 
their course down the mountain-side fifty 
miles away! 

After the early showers of autumn a few 
wild flowers push prematurely into the 
light—the fine gold of the wild mustard 
is sprinkled amid the green blades, and 
here and there the pale pink clusters of 
wild radish—two humble bearers of the 
cross in the floral procession of the seasons. 
In some favored fields occasional dwarfed 
eschscholtzias, or even a mass of them, may 
be found opening their orange petals to the 
November sun, and in the cafions the ferns 
are uncurling their graceful fronds and 
the mosses are slowly creeping up the boles 
of the laurel-trees. 

It would be difficult to say whether this 
season heralded the approach of winter or 
of summer, were it not for a certain crisp 
tang in the air, and an occasional cluster 
of scarlet leaves in a patch of poison-oak ; 
but the birds are an unfailing index of the 
season, and the coming of the robins and 
the snowbirds, the kinglets and golden- 
crowned ‘sparrows is proof positive that 
winter is approaching. Almost before we 
know it the shortening of the days gives 
warning that Christmas is at hand. The 
streets of San Francisco are crowded with 
women doing their Soliday shopping, brav- 
ing the heaviest iain in their mackin- 
toshes, and vainly trying to hold an 
umbrella in one hand, their skirts in the 
other, and an armful of packages as well. 
At this season, of all times, thought and 
interest centers about the home, and it is 
not strange that the beautiful outdoor 
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world is slighted or wholly overlooked. 
Visions of sloppy streets and leaden skies 
are forbidding, and the average mortal 
feels that Nature can have no charms when 
city thoroughfares are so uninviting. 

But come, let us away to the redwoods! 
Innumerable baby trees have been slaugh- 
tered for this Christmas merry-making, 
and we are too easily contented with one 
little nursling bespangled with holiday 
splendor when the whole grove is summon- 
ing us to its winter revelry. Here are 
Christmas-trees worthy of the name—trees 
that may have been planted by the tender 
gardener Nature in commemoration of the 
birth of Christ, still standing as witnesses 
in a world of change—trees that were ven- 
erable when Columbus first stood upon the 
shore of the new world, but which we to- 
day with reckless greed saw down that the 
hungry steel teeth of the mill may tear 
them limb from limb, plowing into their 
very hearts and casting the quivering ‘rag- 
ments aside as so much lumber for the 
market. We do not even spare that part 
of the forest which we can not use, but the 
firebrand of the incendiary is lighted in 
God’s primeval temples and a_ hideous 
waste of charred stumps alone tells of the 
grandeur which has fallen before the de- 
spoiler’s hand. The Vandals of old may 
have destroyed the temples of Rome, but 
the Vandals of to-day are annihilating the 
temples of Heaven! 

Haste, then, while ye may, O friends of 
the greenwood tree, and see what wonders 
are about you at Christmas-time! If per- 
chance the rain ceases and the clouds are 
seatteréd, you may behold a scene of glory 
by night as well as by day,—Christmas- 
trees towering aloft in black grandeur into 
the clear night air, their boughs spangled 
with the fairy lamps of stars which seem 
set amidst them, and ever upon the still 
night air the rhythmic cadence of the surf 
breaking on the distant shore and the 
near-by singing of the swollen stream. He 
must be deaf indeed who cannot hear at 
such a time the chant of angels singing, 
“ Peace on earth, good will to men.” 

With the coming of the day there are 
new visions revealed in the midwinter red- 
wood groves. There is a sacred calm, a 
peace that passeth understanding, a repose 
that uplifts the spirit, amid these towering 
columns. Tender leaves and blades are 
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pushing through the dank earth in every 
shady hollow, their tips changed to gold- 
en green by the sunlight slipping in be- 
tween the down-drooping boughs of the 
trees. The turbid stream sweeps and 
whirls upon its way, bearing now a tree- 
trunk and then a leaf on its seaward 
course, and teasing the foliage on the bank 
with its insistent splash. The chickadees 
overhead are chattering in their merry, 
cracked falsetto, the big-crested jays are 
calling hither and yon, and a woodpecker 
is sounding his clear rat-ta-tat-tat upon a 
dead limb high overhead. 

Passing on from the redwood-trees of 
the coast valleys to the mountains some- 
what removed from the sea, we encounter 
a region of pine woods, and here let us 
tarry for a glimpse of the Christmas 





A Winter Day 
landscape. The golden leaves of the oaks 
were long since whirled away, and much 
of the undergrowth is bare of foliage. The 
manzanita bushes still remain in leaf, how- 
ever, looking like tufts of bluish green, 
propped by their smooth red and twisting 
stems. At the cafion’s brim stand the fra- 
grant laurels—huge bristling balls of 
dark-green foliage, and by the stream a 
patch of misty yellow shows where a clump 
of willows has been thus early coaxed into 
bloom by the mild rains. We may look 


for cloudy pictures in our midwinter 
glimpses of the coast mountains, with 
wintry purples, cold and leafless trees, and 
the somber pines afar standing in dead- 
blue tones against the leaden sky. It is in 
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keeping with such a scene that we should 
linger beside an old dead oak, stocky, with 
two huge boughs outreaching scraggily, 
and clustered round about with great 
stumps broken close upon the trunk. The 
bark is velvety with brown and red moss, 
and strands of yellow lichens sway in long 
streamers from its limbs. About its base 
half concealing the fragments of rotting 
limbs, are weed-stalks of last summer, 
their shriveled leaves and still unscattered 
seeds rustling in the winter air. 

I recall many a late afternoon walk over 
the hills to a park-like glade at the edge of 
the forest where the deer, came out to 
graze, not by ones and twos, but by tens and 
twenties, with their slender limbs and their 
alert ears ever ready to detect an unac- 
customed sound. How the timid creatures 
would turn and bound into the 
forest as we drew too near! A 
favorite walk was down an old 
road to an abandoned cabin. I 
can see the spot now beneath an 
afternoon sky, when the blue of 
heaven was varied with fine crisp 
wisps of cloud, and the purple 
mountains were ribbed with 
snow. Beside the cabin stood a 
noble oak, pitch black in sil- 
houetted skeleton against a 
white cloud, and all about it 
dark-green fir-trees breaking the 
outline of the mountains behind. 
Quail were chuckling amid the 
manzanita-bushes and _ every 
now and then a gray squirrel 
would break out into a gulping 
bark. 

Even during the rain it was a delight to 
stray into the forest when every leaf and 
spray was studded with glistening drops. 
How the dampness brought out the aroma 
of the pine woods, and how the carpet of 
moss expanded into green velvet cushions 
beneath our feet! What if a shower of 
spray was flirted into our faces every time 
we touched a drooping bough? Were we 
not as well off as the jays and the robins 
above us? Indeed, one can never know the 
woods unless he has been about in them 
during the rain, for then they are more 
silent and mysterious, more fresh and ex- 
hilarating than at any other period. 

It not infrequently happens that Christ- 
mas in these mountain fastnesses assumes 




















more of a wintry aspect. After weeks of 
springlike weather have started the flowers 
and enticed the birds into song, a cold 
snap follows, and we may be surprised to 
awaken some morning to find the ground 
white with snow. The flakes are still 
whirling out of the leaden sky and the 
young fir-trees are so overweighted with 
their mantle that they droop and hang 
their heads in despair. At such a time 
as this there is work to be done at a cattle- 
ranch in the mountains. The great mass 
of snow may break in the barn roof, if 
allowed to accumulate, and all hands must 
fall to to shovel it off with a will. Then 
the cattle, which range over the mountains 
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whitening the sidewalks and sometimes 
embroidering the grass-blades with its 
tracery. In the valleys the oak-trees grow 
to their prime, and along the coast the 
live-oaks attain their noblest proportions. 
They are always in leaf except during cer- 
tain unlucky years when the tent-cater- 
pillars are so numerous as to practically 
defoliate them for a brief season. During 
the winter months the foliage is very dark 
as compared with the fresh green of spring, 
but it is none the less beautiful in its seri- 
ous hue. I know of no tree more full of 
character than the live-oak. As seen in a 
landscape setting it is generally rather 
symmetrical,—a single, or sometimes a 
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for miles, must be fed, and the choppers 
go out with keen axes to lop off green 
boughs for fodder. When the day’s work 
is ended the men come in, stamping off the 
snow at the door, to put on dry clothes and 
sit down to the smoking venison-stew and 
apple-butter. Then follows the evening 
by the crackling open fire, with apples and 
cider, and with stories of bear and moun- 
tain-lion. 

In the valleys a real snow-storm is an 
event in a child’s life, and school is not to 
be thought of upon that memorable day. 
As a rule the severest of winter weather 
implies no more than a heavy hoar frost, 





double stem, seldom perfectly erect, lifting 
up an evenly rounded mass of foliage. The 
leaves are small, with scalloped edges, 
sometimes almost as sharp as holly, and 
the stems are crooked and angular. But 
step under one of these trees and see what 
a glorious tent enfolds you—see the noble 
sweep of its limbs, like great bold arms 
holding aloft. the dark foliage; mark its 
outward reach, like some creature of large 
heart protecting the herbage from the sun. 
See the blue sky in the interstices, with 
the dark foliage showing still darker and 
the blue void appearing. a deeper blue. 
How beautiful is the gray bark with its 
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bold knots and its mossy patches! How 
noble is the architecture of these wide- 
reaching supports for the dome! 

The beauty of the live-oak is greatly en- 
hanced by its setting. Where but along 
the California coast can be found such 
vistas through the trees of bay and ocean, 
of mountain and plain? Methinks Na- 
ture has here been more generous in invest- 
ing her landscape with color than in other 
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less favored regions. From the brown and 
yellow tones of summer our grassy hill- 
slopes of Christmas-time have been 
changed to the tenderest of spring greens, 
and from the misty purple haze and leaden 
fog of September the distant views of bay 
and mountain have been transmuted to 
brilliant shades of blue. Often have I 
seen from the Berkeley hills the midwinter 
morning sun flashed across San Francisco 
Bay to the city ten miles away and its rays 
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there reflected from a thousand window- 
panes until the houses upon the hills 
seemed studded with flashing gems. Only 
in a most pellucid atmosphere could this 
sight be possible. 

A picture of the coast valleys 0. Califor- 
nia would be but half filled-in without an 
account of the eucalyptus trees. The blue 
gum, one of the hundred or more species 
of this group of Australian giants, has 
been so extensively planted in the 
open valleys of California that to- 
day it forms one of our most 
characteristic landmarks. It 
grows with wonderful rapidity, its 
greedy roots delving into the earth 
for moisture and sucking it up 
like a dry sponge. Its foliage 
shoots skyward like a gigantic 
weed. The bark is generally rag- 
ged, and is annually renewed, the 
old bark dropping off in great 
stiff shreds, leaving a smooth bare 
pole of a pale yellowish or bluish 
color. The tree is evergreen, and 
the long, flat, stiff, sharply-point- 
ed leaves hang like swords dan- 
gling from their hilts. Standing 
alone, one of these dark, irregu- 
lar, scraggly monsters makes a 
picture in a landscape. In masses 
these trees have the effect of a 
somber forest, gloomy, yet beauti- 
ful in contrast with the color 
about them. 

I love these trees, and am 
thankful that the way to my home 
leads up a hillside through a euca- 
lyptus grove. It has given me the 
opportunity of seeing them at all 
times and under various condi- 
tions. I know of nothing more 
weird and fascinating than a walk 
through this grove at night dur- 
ing a winter storm. All about is 
blackness and tumult. The wind whistles 
overhead, the leaves rustle and sigh, limb 
groans upon limb, and in the darkness 
nothing can be seen except the great 
masses of foliage wildly swaying back and 
forth against a stormy sky. Or again. 
what can be more full of poetic charm than 
a quiet moonlight in this same grove? The 
silence, broken only by the low, quavering 
calls of a pair of screech-owls, the mysteri- 
ous reaches of silver light and the melting 
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depth of shadow, the glimmer of the moon 
upon the stiff surface of the leaves making 
them glow with innumerable points of soft 
light—is not this a scene to be associated 
with the midnight dance of fairies in the 
olden days? 

Again, the dawn of a winter’s day at 
once recalls these same blue-gum trees. A 
saffron light flushes the southern and east- 
ern sky. A bunting sounds his shrill chirp, 
and a meadow-lark sings a few clear notes 
from the field. 

Slowly the earth rolls into the east and 
the sun rim flashes from behind the swell- 
ing hill. Stately and somber, the eucalyp- 
tus-trees receive the morning benediction, 
and their long shadows fall across the 
plain. The golden rays stream through 
the gaps in the foliage to the open grassy 
glades and a million dewdrops sparkle in 
the light. 


Such then are the scenes which make up 
the Christmas landscape of central Cali- 
fornia. When the snow drifts deep in the 
mountains the birds crowd down to the 
sea-coast for refuge. I can often tell when 
there has been a storm in the Sierra by the 
sudden influx of winter birds—of blue- 
birds and robins, of snowbirds and king- 
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lets. All winter long a thrush is with us 
that sings in summer amid Alaskan wilds, 
and a strange, shy robin with a black cres- 
cent upon his breast, that nests amid the 
spruce forests of Kodiak and Sitka. They 
do not mind the patter of incessant rain, 
and why should we? Upon the darkest 
days they sound at least a few notes of 
happy cheer, and should we not do as well ? 
Amid all our Christmas joy let us remem- 
ber that Nature is not dead—indeed that 
she is not even sleeping, for the quickening 
touch of the rain has called her back to 
life, and the blight of the frost has not 
sufficed to undo the miracle wrought by the 
sun; for even out of death has the sun- 
god called the grass and flowers, summon- 
ing them into the fullness of life upon 
this Christmas-day. Therefore, we who 
would have new life must do as the flowers 
do,—must dwell with Nature and let her 
rains fall upon us and her sun shine on 
our heads; must listen to the singing of 
her birds, and stand in the presence of her 
trees. Then shall we be reborn into a new 
life and uplifted into a new heaven upon 
earth. When we walk the fields by day the 
flowers shall lift their heads and speak to 
us, and when we go abroad at night we 
shall hear the music of the spheres. 


TRIOLETS 


HEPHERDS listened to the wondrous story 
Of the Christ-child in the manger laid. 


As above them shone the Star of Glory, 
Shepherds listened to the wondrous story ; 
Bowed their sunny heads and heads grown hoary, 
While they hid their faces, sore afraid. 
Shepherds listened to the wondrous story 
Of the Christ-child in the manger laid. 


Brightly shines the Star adown the ages, 

And the blessed story still is told — 
Pictured, rhymed, and prosed on Christmas pages. 
Brightly shines the Star adown the ages; 
By its light the soul a warfare wages 

With black doubt, and terrors manifold. 
Brightly shines the Star adown the ages, 

And the blessed story still is told. 


* 


J. Torrey Connor. 


























THE PHILIPPINES—THE ORIENTAL 


TERRITORIAL EXPANSION 


PROBLEM 


By N. P. CHIPMAN 


A COMMISSIONER OF THE SUPREME COURT OF CALIFORNIA 


HE recent war with Spain has cast 
upon us duties and responsibilities 
greater than those which came after 

the Civil War, and in many respects not 
less important than devolved upon the 
founders of the Republic at the close of 
the Revolution. These duties and re- 
sponsibilities must be met and discharged 
by the aid of an enlightened public opin- 
ion, in the formation of which it is the 
duty of every good citizen to contribute 
with unselfish patriotism and sincere love 
for the truth, as he may see the truth. 
The merits of the argument cannot be ulti- 
mately obscured by calling hard names or 
by confounding terms. We may have ter- 
ritorial expansion under new and hitherto 
untried conditions with no semblance to or 
danger from what the anti-expansionist 
understands by the terms “ imperialism ” 
and “militarism.” But all sides must 
be given a hearing, and equal sincerity and 
patriotism must be accorded to the dispu- 
tants. 

If the United States experienced a new 
birth of freedom in 1865, it leaped into 
conscious manhood in 1898, and quickly 
threw off its panoply of isolation and se- 
clusion. We boldly, though without pre- 
meditation, stepped forth into the world’s 
great arena face to face with all the powers 
of the earth, demanding our rightful place 
in the confederation of nations. The pol- 
icy of territorial expansion has itself been 
expanded and given a new interpretation 
and a broader application than in any for- 
mer period of our history. It is in the 
light of the new conditions surrounding 
us that we should enter upon the discus- 
sion of the subject; for in its right solu- 
tion are involved interests of transcendent 
importance to our country. In fact, as 
President McKinley recently stated the 
case, it is no longer a question of expan- 
sion; we have expanded. The question is, 
Shall we contract ? 

The cautious and paternal admonitions 


of George Washington, which are among 
our most precious possessions, were spoken 
at a time and under conditions so different 
from those existing now that they are to 
our national life as inadequate as was the 
old dispensation to the followers of Christ 
at the coming in of the Christian era. 
Wise, conservative, even statesmanlike 
then, they furnish no guide for the teem- 
ing, restless, ambitious millions who now 
inhabit a vast continent of whose geogra- 
phy, much less of whose future capabilities 
and resources, he had not even dreamed. 
Changes as profound as have taken place 
here have also been going on since the Rev- 
olution in all other countries of the globe ; 
and this fact must not be lost sight of in 
the discussion. Between us and them 
have arisen relations, the result of our phe- 
nomenal growth, which omniscience alone 
could fathom, and which were a sealed 
book to the Father of his Country. 

The weakest of nations, then struggling 
for national life, with our form of govern- 
ment still in the crucible, our hope rested 
in being left alone to mold into form the 
discordant elements of our confederacy 
and lay the foundations of permanent gov- 
ernment and an _ indissoluble Union. 
Washington looked not beyond this. His 
great soul found peace in the thought that 
his countrymen would be permitted to 
build up a nation isolated and apart from 
the jealousies, caprices, and intrigues of 
European countries. His dream of em- 
pire found its western limit at the Missis- 
sippi River; and, strangely, he saw no 
menace in the fact that we were sur- 
rounded on the north, west, and south by 
contiguous territory acknowledging, re- 
spectively, the sovereignty of three of the 
leading European powers. 

The dream of Washington was Utopian. 
The isolated Union he erected in his patri- 
otic imagination and recommended to his 
countrymen, when one of the weakest na- 
tions, was not the Union which has now 
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become the richest and most powerful na- 
tion on the earth. Let us take a brief his- 
torical retrospect. 

By the treaty of 1783 our western 
boundary was extended to the Mississippi 
River; and of the entire continents of 
North and South America we laid claim 
only to a little over five per cent. The 
account then stood (omitting fractions), 
Spain, forty-five per cent.; Great Britain 
twenty-four per cent.; Portugal, twenty 
per cent.; Russia, three per cent. ; France, 
one per cent. 

The five per cent., or 800,000 square 
miles claimed, but not all occupied, by the 
United States in the year 1800, has ex- 
panded to about 24 per cent. of the area of 
all the Americas (excluding our recent ac- 
quisitions), or 3,602,990 square miles, 
while largely through the permeating 
moral influence of free government in the 
United States, republics have displaced 
the tyranny of Spain and Portugal in 
Central and South America, and to-day, 
with the exception of less than five per 
cent., the Americas have passed under 
the sway of republican institutions, and 
monarchism and despotism have been for- 
ever extirpated. 

Go back with me a moment. George 
Washington died on December 14, 1799. 
The habiliments of mourning were 
scarcely laid aside when the statesmen of 
that period addressed themselves most 
seriously to the problem of territorial ex- 
pansion. In 1803, four years after the 
death of Washington, Jefferson con- 
summated the Louisiana purchase, more 
than doubling our then domain. Monroe 
negotiated a treaty with Spain in 1819 by 
which we acquired the whole of Florida. 
In the administration of President Polk 
we received Texas into the Union, and by 
the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo we ac- 
quired what is now New Mexico, Arizona, 
and California. The Gadsden purchase 
came in 1853, during the administration 
of President Pierce, and in 1867 we pur- 
chased Alaska. 

Let us go back again, and take up an- 
other thread in our history, which has the 
deepest significance and is a necessary 
part of that policy which leads inevitably 
to our active interposition in aiding to di- 
rect the destinies of the Orient. The 
league known as the Holy Alliance was 
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concluded in 1815. Its declared purpose 
was not so far-reaching as its real objects 
proved to be; for it finally arrogated to it- 
self the right to put an end to the system 
of representative governments in Europe 
and to destroy the liberty of the press. It 
proposed also to crush out the struggling 
republics of South America, which our 
Government had recognized. It is not 
commonly so understood, but history as- 
sures us that the popular sentiment of 
England led her Premier at that critical 
period, to say to our Government that 
England would stand by us if we should 
resist the attempt of the allies to over- 
throw the Spanish-American republics. 
Mr. Monroe was fortunate in having Ex- 
Presidents Madison and Jefferson with 
whom he could advise and John Quincy 
Adams as his Secretary of State. Mr. 
Jefferson said :— 

Our first and fundamental maxim should 
be never to entangle ourselves in the broiis 
of Europe; our second, never to suffer Eu- 
rope to intermeddle with Cisatlantic affairs. 

‘i While Europe is laboring to become 
the domicile of despotism, our endeavor 
should be to make our hemisphere that of 
freedom. One nation (Great Britain), most 
of all, could disturb us in this pursuit; she 
now offers to lead, aid, and accompany us 
in it. By acceding to her proposition we de- 
tach her from the bands, bring her mighty 
weight into the scale of free government, 
and emancipate a continent at a stroke. 

Great Britain is the nation which 
can do us the most harm of any one or all 
on earth, and with her on our side we need 
not fear the world. With her, then, we 
should most sedulously cherish a cordial 
friendship, and nothing would tend more to 
knit our affections than to be fighting once 
more side by side in the same cause. 


On December 2, 1823, President Monroe 
promulgated his memorable message to the 
world. It was the independent action of 
our Government, through no alliance with 
Great Britain. But who shall say that, in 
that youthful period of our nation, we 
would have ventured to defy all Europe 
but for the assurances conveyed to us by 
England? Who shall say if we had not 
already removed Spain from Florida and 
France from the Mississippi River and the 
great Northwest, by the wise policy of ter- 
ritorial expansion inaugurated by Jeffer- 
son, that we would have had the temerity 
to dispute all right of the powers to inter- 
meddle with the affairs of this hemi- 
sphere ? 
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When these great events were transpir- 
ing there were but twenty-three States of 
the Union represented in the census of 
1800. Ohio had but about 500,000 popu- 
lation, Indiana 147,000, and _ Illinois 
55,000. In all the States there were but 
9,500,000 people. Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Lowa, Kansas,and the vast region 
of the Tramsmississippi were practically 
uninhabited. The far-off Pacific Coast was 
unexplored ard unkncewn. In the year 
1800, the immigration to this country was 
a little over 8,000 and did not reach the 
hundred-thousand mark annually but once 
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enlarging the foundations upon which we 
have so marvelously built, the United 
States stands to-day not only strong 
enough, but charged with the solemn duty 
to demand that it be consulted before any 
great change shall be consummated by the 
other powers of the earth in countries with 
which we have peculiar and important 
relations. We are no longer an infant re- 
public whose safety lies in isolation. We 
have become a great power, and have 
duties which we owe to a large and ever- 
increasing population, and which cannot 
be discharged by standing passive while 
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until 1845. Since then the increase has 
been rapid, and reached 790,000 in 1882, 
and as late as 1892 was over 600,000. We 
now number, native-born and adopted cit- 
izens, fully 75,000,000 people, the most 
homogeneous, active, energetic, ambitious, 
and self-reliant to be found upon the 
earth. 

We have by force of our own genius and 
enterprise taken first place among nations, 
in commerce, manufactures, and agricul- 
ture. Having reached this high plane of 
material development, accompanied as it 
has been everywhere and at all times by 
the public school, the university, a free 
press, and the church, thus deepening and 


the great political and commercial drama 
of the Pacific is being enacted. The 
expulsion of Spain from Cuba and Porto 
Rico and their acquisition, the annexation 
of Hawaii, the possession of the Philip- 
pines, the construction and ownership of 
the Nicaragua Canal, are facts accom- 
plished or soon to be consummated. These 
momentous events mean that the United 
States must occupy a still larger place in 
the world’s commerce, and exert a still 
wider influence upon the destinies of na- 
tions. 


There is no man in public life to-day 
who would venture to question the wisdom 
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of any of the territorial acquisitions of this 
country prior to those of recent date. And 
yet in no single instance have the advo- 
cates of territorial expansion escaped op- 
position more or less violent. It may not 
be unprofitable to recall some of the argu- 
ments presented in that earlier period. 
When Mr. Jefferson proposed the Louisi- 
ana purchase it was assailed as unconstitu- 
tional and beyond even the treaty-making 


power, which not even an ordinary amend- 
ment of the Constitution could legalize, 
and could be done only by the consent of 
all the States. It was declared to be in- 
consistent with the spirit of republican 
government to so greatly enlarge our do- 
main. It was claimed that it could not be 
shown that any individual “ entertained 
the least wish to obtain the province of 
Louisiana ” beyond the mouths of the Mis- 
sissippi. 





Thomas Jefferson, in 1803, at the age of 60 
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Tn the debate in Congress it was said by 
a Representative, “'The vast and unman- 
ageable extent which the accession of 
Louisiana will give the United States, the 
consequent dispersion of our population, 
and the destruction of that balance which 
it is so important to maintain between the 
Eastern and Western States, threatens, at 
no very distant day, the subversion of our 
Union.” Another Representative said that 





he feared the effect of our vast empire; he 
feared the effects of the increased value of 
labor, the decrease in the value of lands, 
and the influence of climate upon our citi- 
zens who should migrate thither. He 
feared that this Eden of the New World 
would prove the cemetery for the bodies 
of our citizens. A Senator said, “ Admit 
this Western world into the Union, and 
you destroy at once the weight and im- 
portance of the Eastern States and compel 
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them to establish a separate, independent 
empire.” Another Senator said, “ As to 
Louisiana,—this new, immense, unbound- 
ed world,—if it should ever be incorpo- 
rated into the Union, I believe it will be the 
greatest curse that could at present befall 
us.” He spoke of the people who should 
inhabit this region as being remote and 
“ where they will scarcely ever feel the rays 
of the General Government, their affec- 
tions will become alienated,—they will 
gradually begin to view us as strangers,— 
they will form other commercial connec- 
tions, and our interest wil! become ex- 
tinct.” And finally he said, even admitting 
the acquisition to be desirable, “ fifteen 
millions of dollars was an enormous sum 
to give.” 

Aside from the objection of annexing 
non-contiguous territory, and perhaps the 
incorporation into our body politic of large 
numbers of alien races, I am unable to per- 
ceive in the objections now being urged to 
our recent acquisitions, any that were not 
advanced at the genesis of the expansion 
policy, and which have not been entirely 
overthrown by the history and experience 
of the Republic. Railroads, steam-power 
on the ocean, the submarine cable, and the 
telegraph have wrought such marvelous 
changes in the movements of our citizens 
in all their relations with each other and 
with our Government and among the 
family of nations, that neither the vast- 
ness of our empire, the non-contiguity of 
our possessions, nor their remoteness from 
our capital any longer enters into the prob- 
lem of National Government. 

A glance at the map of the United 
States will disclose nineteen States and 
five Territories lying west of the Missis- 
sippi River,embracingan area of 2,475,230 
square miles, equal to one half of the entire 
continent of North America, an area 
greater than that of all Europe excluding 
Russia. Here will be found nearly fifteen 
millions of happy and prosperous Ameri- 
can citizens, most of whom can now reach 
the National Capitol in less time than 
some of the Congressmen from whom I 
have quoted could have journeyed to Wash- 
ington. Here is the granary of the United 
States; here are the farms and feeding- 
grounds for cattle and sheep that must 
supply the denser population east of the 
Mississippi with food products; here are 
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the inexhaustible deposits of the mineral 
wealth of our country; here are to be the 
homes of many millions yet to find relief 
from the overcrowded East. 

After we had settled the question of 
our northeastern boundary, and our claim 
upon what was called the “ Oregon Coun- 
try” was being discussed, Senator Mc- 
Duffie of Georgia said in the United 
States Senate, as late as in 1843 :— 

What is the nature of this country? Why, 
as I understand it, seven hundred miles this 
side of the Rocky Mountains is uninhabit- 
able; a region where rain seldom falls; a bar- 
ren,sandy soil; mountains totally impassable. 
Well, now, what are we going to do in this 





Barbé Marbois — The Chief Agent of France 
in the Sale of Louisiana 


case? Ilow are you going to apply steam? 
Have you made anything like an estimate of 
the cost of a railroad from here to the 
Columbia? Why, the wealth of the Indies 
would be insuflicient. Of what use will this 
be for agricultural purposes? Why, I would 
not for that purpose give a pinch of snuff for 
the whole territory. I thank God for his 
merey in placing the Rocky Mountains 
there! 


And yet within twenty years from that 
time four self-reliant and courageous 
California merchants, living in the town 
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of Sacramento, found a way to build a 
railroad half the distance, where they met 
another railroad built across the Rocky 
Mountains py some equally enterprising 
Boston merchants; and there are now in 
the United States five transcontinental 
railroads where Senator McDuffie could 
see no way to apply steam and to accom- 
plish which he thought that only the 
wealth of the {ndies was adequate. 

In 1846, when Mr. Webster was defend- 
ing, from his seat in the Senate, his part 
taken in establishing our northeastern 
boundary-line, he drew a comparison be- 
tween the importance of the Columbia 
River and the value of England’s conces- 





President Monroe— One of the Negotiators of 
the Purchase of Louisiana, and President 
when Florida was Purchased. 


sion in allowing the people of Aroostook 
County in the State of Maine, the free use 
of the St. John River through New Bruns- 
wick to the ocean. He said, “ We have 
heard a great deal lately of the immense 
value and importance of the Columbia 
River and its navigation; but I will un- 
dertake to say that, for all purposes of 
human use, the St. John is worth a hun- 
dred times as much as the Columbia is, or 
ever will be.” And yet the Columbia is 
one of the noblest rivers on this continent, 
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and of vast importance to the commerce of 
three States of the Union. It is navigable 
for three hundred miles, and a tributary 
(the Snake River) extends its commer- 
cial importance one hundred and eighty 
miles farther. 

| have no doubt that it was because of 
the pessimistic view taken by statesmen 
like Webster as to the prospective value of 
the T'rans-Rocky-Mountain region, that 
we finally withdrew our claims north of 
the forty-ninth parallel and gave to Great 
Britain the most valuable portion of her 
present British possessions on the Pacific. 
But for this inexcusable diplomatic blun- 
der, by which we were led to recede from 
the 54° 40° parallel to the forty-ninth, we 
would to-day have an unbroken front on 
the Pacific Ocean from the northern 
boundary of Mexico to Bering Straits, 
and with it a strip of land west of the 
Lake of the Woods 350 miles wide and 
2,100 miles long west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. As we now see it, the concession 
made by our Government was almost a 
crime; for it not only took from us a 
vast domain of the highest value for its 
mineral and agricultural wealth, but it 
made possible the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, which is a standing menace to our 
transcontinental lines, and by which Great 
Britain secures superior advantages in 
competing for the trade of the Orient. 
The cry of “ Fifty-four-forty or fight! ” 
was silenced by the same timidity of judg- 
ment and feebleness of vision into the 
future which I fear lie at the root of the 
opposition now made to our new acquisi- 
tions of territory. 

Great opportunities come but infre- 
quently to individuals or to nations. It is 
the wise only who see and embrace them 


An interesting and very important ques- 
tion has arisen as to the powers of Con- 
gress over the Territories and the recip- 
rocal rights of their inhabitants and the 
citizens of the States and organized Terri- 
tories of the Union. The importance of 
the question lies in the fact that if by the 
mere act of acquiring territory, whether by 
conquest or by treaty, the Constitution 
and laws of the United States immediately 
apply in all their force to this Territory, it 
follows that our tariff laws at once apply, 
and two important things result. First, 
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other nations can not be allowed to import 
goods into those territories without paying 
the same duties as are imposed in the ports 
of the United States, and the “ open- 
door ” policy cannot be carried out because 
_our Constitution declares that “ al] duties, 
imposts and excises shall be uniform 
throughout the United States”; and 
therefore neither the President nor Con- 
gress can open the door, at Manila, for ex- 
ample, to the unrestricted commerce of the 
world without breaking down the tariff 
wall in all the United States. Second, 
there must be absolute free trade between 
the States and Territories of the United 
States and these newly-acquired posses- 
sions; and as Mr. Carnegie claims, he 
must be permitted to take his steel rails 
to the Philippines free of any duty to be 
there imposed, and bring back a cargo of 
sugar and tobacco which shall be permit- 
ted to enter our ports free of duty. This 
he claims is his constitutional right, which 
attached the moment we acquired those 
islands. 

The question is, Has Congress the pow- 
er to make laws for the government of 
these territories which shall protect the 
existing States and Territories from any 
unfair competition by these new terri- 
tories? Has it the power to allow goods 
from foreign countries to be taken into 
these new territories upon equal terms 
with the other States and Territories? It 
will be perceived that to deny the power 
to say upon what terms all nations may 
share the trade of our new possessions 
with us is also to deny the power to protect 
our beet and cane sugar and tobacco in- 
dustries, for example, from competing pro- 
ducts brought from these new territories. 
The advocates of the “ closed door” seem 
to have conceived the notion that they 
must, to secure their object, deny all pow- 
er in Congress over the subject, overlook- 
ing a possible danger to our industries to 
which the contention leads. If, on the 
contrary, the power of Congress be con- 
ceded, the whole subject then at once be- 
comes one of policy only, and we are free 
to pass such laws as shall conserve and 
protect all interests. 

I am strongly persuaded that unless it 
be found that Congress has supreme pow- 
er over these territories, the friends of ex- 
pansion will lose very many supporters. 
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After a somewhat careful examination of 
the question, I have become entirely satis- 
fied that the power rests in Congress, and 
that it is plainly derivable from the Con- 
stitution. The question is under debate 
in this country and justifies something 
more than a passing examination in this 
connection. 


I must refresh the recollection of the 
reader as to the earlier history of our 
Government. It will be remembered that 
the Colonies were not brought together 
under the Articles of Confederation until 
two years after the War of the Revolution 
began, and these articles continued until 
March 4, 1789, when the new government 
went into operation under the Constitu- 
tion. The ratification of the Articles of 
Confederation by the States was long post- 
poned on account of the claims made by 
some of the great States to certain unde- 
fined territory. The other States stren- 
uously contended that the territory unset- 
tled at the commencement of the war, and 
claimed by the British crown, if wrested 
from the common enemy by the blood and 
treasure of the thirteen States, ought to 
be deemed the common property of all, 
subject to the disposition of Congress for 
the general good. New York State, in 
1781, was the first to yield to the patriotic 
appeals made to the land-holding States, 
and she was followed by Virginia, in 1782, 
and by others soon after; so that before 
the Constitution was adopted this irritat- 
ing question was finally settled. 

The appeal made to the States to cede 
their territory was preceded by an act of 
Congress promising that the ceded terri- 
tory should be disposed of for the common 
benefit of the Union, and formed into re- 
publican States, with the same rights of 
sovereignty, freedom, and independence 
as the other States. Said the Federalist, 
in 1788 :— 

Congress have assumed the administration 
of this stock. They have begun to make it 
productive. Congress have undertaken to 
do more; they have proceeded to form new 
States; to erect temporary governments; 
to appoint officers for them; and to pre- 
scribe the conditions on which such States 
shall be admitted into the Confederacy. 

And now comes into view the famous 
ordinance of Congress, of the 13th of July, 

787, which Mr. Story in his Commenta- 
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ries says, “ has ever since constituted, in 
most respects, the model of all our terri- 
torial governments; and is equally re- 
markable for the brevity and exactness of 
its text, and for its masterly display of 
fundamental principles of civil and reli- 
gious liberty.” There was doubt expressed 
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at the time as to the power of the Confed- 
eracy under its articles to acquire terri- 
tory, and the Federalist declared that it 
was “done without the least color of con- 
stitutional authority.” The exercise of the 
power, however, by the Confederacy was 
never drawn in question before the courts 
of that day. But to remove all doubt as 
to the power to admit new States and “ to 
dispose of and make all needful rules and 
regulations respecting the territory or 
other property belonging to the United 
States,” section 3, article IV of the Con- 
stitution, was adopted. 


We need spend no time to search for the 
power to acquire territory. That question 
was settled when we made the Louisiana 
purchase in 1803, and has been forever set 
at rest by successive acquisitions. The 
power to acquire territory, Mr. Story says, 
would seem so naturally to flow from the 


sovereignty confided to it (the Government), 
as not to admit of very serious question. 
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The Constitution confers on the Government 
of the Union the power of making war and 
of making treaties; and it seems, conse- 
quently, to possess’ the power of acquiring 
territory, either by conquest or by treaty. If 
the cession be by treaty, the terms of that 
treaty must be obligatory, for it is the law 
of the land. And if it stipulates for the en- 
joyment by the inhabitants of the rights, 
privileges, and immunities of citizens of the 
United States, and for the admission of the 
territory into the Union, as a State, these 
stipulations must be equally obligatory. 
They are within the scope of the constitu- 
tional authority of the Government, which 
has the right to acquire territory, to make 
treaties, and to admit new States into the 
Union. 

Those persons who deny the power of 
Congress for which I contend lay great 
stress upon section 8, article I, which de- 
clares that “all duties, imposts, and ex- 
cises shal] be uniform throughout the 
United States,” and section 9 of the same 
article, which says that “no preference 
shall be given by any regulation of com- 
merce or revenue to the ports of one State 
over those of another; nor shall vessels 
hound to or from one State be obliged to 
enter, clear, or pay duties in another.” 
The plain and conclusive construction of 
these provisions is that they apply to the 
States, and do not apply to Territories, ex- 
cept as they are made to apply by some act 
of Congress or by the terms of the treaty 
under which the territory is admitted into 
the Union. 


We are often pointed to some organized 
Territory and asked if Congress can lay a 
different duty or impost there from that of 
any State; and if not, how can Congress 
exercise the power in the Philippines, or 
Porto Rico, or Cuba, or Hawaii? The an- 
swer is obvious and simple; and herein 
will be found a legislative construction ot 
our Constitution which has been given 
whenever any new territorial government 
has been erected in the Union. By exam- 
ining the statutes it will be found that. 
with two exceptions, I believe, to be 
noticed later, Congress has in providing 
organic acts for the Territories brought 
them within the provisions of the act of 
1787, or the Constitution of the United 
States; so that in coming into the Union 
they came with their rights and immuni- 
ties fully defined. If it be true that these 


provisions by their own force extended at 
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once to any newly-acquired territory, no 
such legislation was needed. ; 
It is because Congress guaranteed these 
rights and immunities by the acts of ad- 
mission into the Union, and not because 
of any inherent rights, or rights under the 
Constitution or previous laws, that no 
preferential legislation can be made to 
apply to them. To make this clear, atten- 
tion is asked to some of these laws for the 
admission of new Territories. When New 
Mexico was erected into a Territory in 
1850, section 17 of the act enacted “ That 
the Constitution, and all laws of the 
United States, which are not locally in- 
applicable, shall have the same force and 
effect within said Territory of New Mex- 
ico as elsewhere in the United States.” 
California was admitted in the same year, 
as a State, and the act declared that she 
was “admitted on an equal footing with 
the original States in all respects what- 
ever.” She came in declaring that slavery 
should never exist within her boundaries. 
But Texas came in by the same act which 
admitted New Mexico; and the act de- 
clared that she should be admitted with or 
without slavery as she might by her con- 
stitution provide. Utah came in the same 
year, under like guarantees given New 
Mexico. And so, also, Colorado, Dakota, 
and Idaho, in 1861. In the act admitting 
Dakota the act governing New Mexico was 
extended over Dakota; but it was speciallv 
provided that slavery should not exist 
therein, and the act repealed all laws of 
New Mexico or of Congress establishing 
or recognizing slavery. The Constitution 
and laws of the United States were ex- 
tended over Montana upon its admission, 
in 1864. And so, also, in the case of Wy- 
oming. By act of May 2, 1890, Oklahoma 
was admitted. In that act certain of the 
statutes of the State of Arkansas relating 
to administration of government were ex- 
tended over the Indian Territory. The 
Constitution of the United States and all 
laws thereof which prohibit crimes in any 
place within the jurisdiction of the United 
States (except the District of Columbia) 
were given effect in the Indian Territory, 
except in certain enumerated cases. In 
the case of the Indian Territory the Con- 
stitution and laws were extended to it, but 
with important restrictions and excep- 
tions. If, as is claimed, the Constitution 
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and laws of the United States are extended 
over acquired territory by their own force, 
how can Congress extend certain provi- 
sions and withhold others, as has been fre- 
quently done? 

Alaska furnishes an example similar to 
that of the Indian Territory. In the case 
of Alaska it has been a part of the Union, 
—that is, the territory has belonged to the 
United States—for thirty-two years, and 
it has never yet been admitted into the 
Union under any form of territorial gov- 
ernment. The act of 1884 constituted the 
territory a civil judicial district; and pro- 
vided for the appointment of a governor, 
with very limited duties; a district court 
was provided for, with the necessary offi- 
cers. Commissioners were given, by ap- 
pointment of the President, with powers of 
justices of the peace under the laws of 
Oregon, where not in conflict with the 
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laws of Congress. The laws of that State, 
with certain important restrictions, were 
made the law in Alaska. The people were 
not given any legislative assembly or dele- 
gate in Congress, as in other Territories. 
Certain laws relating to the unorganized 
Territory of Alaska were continued in 
force, and the importation, manufacture, 
and sale of intoxicating liquors in the dis- 
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trict, except for medicinal, mechanical, 
and scientific purposes, was prohibited. 


It was under this latter provision and 
certain regulations made by the President 
as to the sale of liquors that the case of 
Edleman v. United States (86 Fed. Rep. 
456) arose, and which was decided in the 
Circuit Court of Appeals sitting in San 
Francisco. Edleman was indicted for 
selling liquors within the district. He was 
convicted, and appealed to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals. The appeal was heard 
by Justices Morrow, Gilbert, and Ross. It 
was contended that Congress had not the 
constitutional power to interfere with the 
right of a citizen to own and hold proper- 
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ty without distinction as to kind; that 
whisky is property; that Congress can not 
impose restrictions upon commerce pro- 
hibiting the sale of a particular commo- 
dity; that if Congress may regulate the 
sale of whisky as a police regulation, it 
can only enact laws applicable alike to all 
Territories. The court said, speaking 
through Mr. Justice Morrow :— 

The answer to these and other like objec- 


tions urged in the brief of counsel for de- 
fendant is found in the now well-established 
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doctrine that the Territories of the United 
States are entirely subject to the legislative 
authority of Congress. They are not organ- 
ized under the Constitution, nor subject to 
its complex distribution of the powers of 
government as the organic law, but are the 
creation, exclusively, of the legislative de- 
partment, and subject to its jurisdiction and 
control. (Benner v. Potter, 9 How. 235, 242.) 
The United States, having rightfully ac- 
quired the Territories, and being the only 
government which can impose laws upon 
them, has the entire dominion and sovereign- 
ty, national, municipal, federal, and state. 
(Ins. Co. v. Canter, 1 Peters, 511, 542; Cross 
v. Harrison, 16 How. 164, 198; Nat’l Bank 
v. Yankton Co., 101 U. S. 129, 133; Murphy 
v. Ramsey, 114 U. S. 15, 44; The Mormon 
Cases, 136 U. S. 1, 42, 43; McAllister v. U. S., 
141 U. S. 174, 181; Shively v. Boweby, 152 
U. S. 1, 48.) Under this full and comprehen- 
sive authority, Congress has unquestionably 
the power to exclude intoxicating liquors 
from any or all its Territories, or limit their 
sale under such regulations as it may pre- 
scribe. It may legislate in accordance with 
the special needs of each locality, and vary 
its regulations to meet the conditions and 
circumstances of the people. Whether the 
subject elsewhere would be a matter of local 
police regulation, or within State control 
under some other power, it is immaterial to 
consider. In a Territory all the functions 
of government are within the legislative jur- 
isdiction of Congress, and may be exercised 
through a local government, or directly by 
such legislation as we have now under con- 
sideration. 


When this case and the doctrine it lays 
down are considered it must be remem- 
bered that the court was dealing with 
Alaska as an unorganized Territory hav- 
ing no relation to the Union by any or- 
ganic act as other Territories have been 
given. It may be that when a Territory 
has been admitted and the Constitution 
and laws of the United States have been 
extended over it, as in the case of Arizona 
or New Mexico, Congress cannot there- 
after take away any of the fundamental 
rights thus vested in the people. But as 
applicable to a territory situated as is 
Alaska, over which the Government exer- 
cises sovereignty by virtue of having pur- 
chased or acquired by treaty all the rights 
of the former sovereign, and over which 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States have not been extended, there can 
be no doubt of the soundness of this de- 
cision. 


The situation in the Philippines is pre- 
cisely met in an early case entitled Flem- 
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ing v. Page, repurted in 9th of Howard, 
at’ page 278. Chief Justice Taney deliv- 
ered the opinion of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. It arose during our 
war with Mexico. Our military forces 
were in possession of the port of Tampico, 
in the Mexican state of Tamaulipas. Cer- 
tain goods were shipped from that port to 
the port of Philadelphia. In 1846, Con- 
gress passed a law reducing the duty on 
imports so that goods, the product of 
Mexico, shipped from Tampico to Phila- 
delphia during our military occupation, 
were not subject to the duties prescribed 
by the act. The collector exacted the 
duties, and hence the suit. I will quote 
some passages from the opinion of the 
learned Chief Justice. He said :— 


The Mexican authorities had been driven 

out, or had submitted to our army and navy; 
and the country was in the exclusive and 
firm possession of the United States, and 
governed by its military authorities, acting 
under the orders of the President. But it 
does not follow that it was a part of the 
United States, or that it ceased to be a for- 
eign country in the sense of which these 
words are used in the acts of Congress. 
The United States, it is true, may extend its 
boundaries by conquest or treaty, and may 
demand the cession of territory as the con- 
dition of peace. But this can only 
be done by the treaty-making power or the 
legislative authority, and is not a part of 
the power conferred upon the President by 
the declaration of war. He may in- 
vade the hostile country, and subject it to 
the sovereignty and authority of the United 
States. But his conquests do not enlarge the 
boundaries of this Union, nor extend the 
operation of our institutions and laws be- 
yond the limits assigned to them by legis- 
lative power. 


He then shows that as to other nations 
they were bound to regard the conquered 
territory as belonging to and part of the 
territory of the United States. 


But yet, [he said] it was not a part of the 
Union. For every nation which acquires 
territory by treaty or conquest, holds it ac- 
cording to its own institutions and laws. 
And the relation in which the port of Tam- 
pico stood to the United States, while it was 
occupied by their arms, did not depend upon 
the laws of nations, but upon our own Con- 
stitution and acts of Congress. . . . But 
the boundaries of the United States, as they 
existed when war was declared against 
Mexico, were not extended by the conquest. 

They remained unchanged. And 
every place which was out of the limits of 
the United States, as previously established 


by the political authorities of the Govern- 
ment, was still foreign; nor did our laws 
extend over it. 

He then shows that after Florida was 
ceded to the United States and our forces 
had taken possession of Pensacola, and 
Florida had become a part of the Union, 
goods imported from Pensacola were made 
to pay duties until an act was passed by 
Congress erecting it into a collection dis- 
trict.. And so, also, was it held when 
Louisiana was purchased. 


This case leads inevitably to the con- 
clusion reached by Judge Morrow and his 
associates. It means and decides that un- 
til Congress has extended our Constitution 
and our laws over the Philippines no duti- 
able goods can come from those islands to 
our ports without paying the duties fixed 
by our laws. It means also that having 
acquired the Philippines these islands 
passed under the unrestricted sovereignty 
and control of the United States, and the 
Constitution and laws of this country will 
go into operation there so far, and so far 
only, as Congress shall from time to time 
declare. 


If the Constitution and all the laws of 
the United States were extended over the 
Philippines after such treaty, without res- 
ervation or exception, unquestionably 
there could be no “ open door,” and equal- 
ly so there could be no preferential duties 
protecting the present States and Terri- 
tories from the competing products of 
those islands. But what I say, and what, 
I think, rests upon abundant authority, is 
that the whole subject will be within the 
power of Congress, and it may exercise 
that power so as to allow all nations to 
trade in those islands on an equal footing 
with ourselves, which is what I understand 
by the “ open door,” and it may impose a 
duty on goods brought to this country 
from those islands. The whole subject, in 
my opinion, becomes one not of power, but 
of policy. I believe, also, that any other 
solution of the question would cast great 
doubt upon the wisdom of entering upon 
a policy of acquiring and governing 
remote regions of the world. By this solu- 
tion we are left with free hands to legis- 
late upon the broad plane of the highest 
and best interests of the Territories them- 
selves, and with due regard to the varying 
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conditions by which they may be en- 
vironed. 

The argument might be greatly 
strengthened by citations from other decis- 
ions of the Supreme Court and by con- 
ducting the reader along the pathway of 
our past history in our dealing with the 
slavery question and with the Mormon, 
the Indian, and other questions relating 
to the Territories. How can we justify 
the compromise measures of 1820? How 
ean the acts of Congress forbidding the 
owners of slaves from taking their prop- 
erty into 'l'erritories find a resting-place in 
the Constitution, unless it be under the 
power given to make all needful rules and 
regulations respecting the ‘Territories 
and other property belonging to the 
United States? 

It was said by the Supreme Court in 
Murphy v. Ramsey (114 U.S. 15-44) that 
“the constitutional power of Congress to 
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enact laws for the government of the Ter- 
ritories has passed beyond the stage ‘of 
controversy to final judgment. The peo- 
ple of the United States, as sovereign own- 
ers of the national territories, have 
supreme power over them and their inhab- 
itants.” In National Bank v. Yankton 
County, 101 U. S. 129, the Court said, 
“Congress has full and complete legisla- 
tive authority over the people of the 
Territories and all departments of the ter- 
ritorial governments. It may do for the 
Territories what the people under the 
Constitution of the United States may do 
for the States.” 

But I forbear further argument. I 
think we may safely look to the Constitu- 
tion of our country and to the interpreta- 
tion it has received by the highest Court 
in the land to guide our footsteps. And 
this brings me to speak of the Oriental 
Problem and the Philippines. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


CHRISTMAS IN TWO LANDS 


By L. D. VENTURA 


‘‘ Eternal glory to him who has known how to choose a passion of the highest order. 


His boundless happiness 


shall increase and multiply at every hour and at every moment ; he descends even more and more into the paradise 
of the soul, which is the Infinite; he is happy.””—(From ‘‘ Dead Souls,’’ by N. Gogol.) 


T MATTERS little whether this be a 
i tale of imagination or of the purest 
realism, a story concealing an auto- 
biography or hovering in the realms of the 
ideal. Since Howells is about to prepare 
for us a novel without love, without hero 
experience, drawing his inspiration simply 
from the forces which move the universe 
to-day, we must suppose that he has found 
enough sentiment in our real life—for in- 
stance, in struggling journalism—to draw 
his romance thence, and to paint fitly the 
things which hinder or develop our poor 
humanity. 

I know that I like to view things with 
my reporter’s eye,—as my critics are fond 
of saying,—and in this spirit I find in the 
depths of my heart the necessary tear 
which softens the hard road I am destined 
to climb. For the hour of nature’s report- 


ers will come sooner or later, and Mr. 
Howells is there to prove it to you some 
day or other. 

In a little book which I had the folly 
to lend, and so, naturally, lost, I read one 
day the history of a coincidence. The 
world is full of coincidences. There was 
a gentleman whose name began with F, 
who used only to make visits to a certain 
family on Fridays, far apart, and, strange 
to say, on that very day the cook was wont 
to serve plum-pudding to her master. 
Man and plum-pudding made their ap- 
pearance at a fixed day and hour, despite 
the change of cooks. After that it is not 
surprising that my Christmas story— 
true, like all Christmas stories—should 
have its points of coincidence in two 
Christmas-days of different date. 

They called her “L’Angelo.” This 























name was a nickname, but a pretty and 
well-deserved one. She had obtained this 
diploma of “ Angelo ” in the poor quarters 
near Folsom Street, in the latitude of the 
“Emanuel Sisterhood Building,’ where 
not a little native and foreign misery has 
found relief among people who could not 
make themselves comfortable at home on 
Christmas-eve if they had not first pro- 
vided for the comfort of the poor. 

She was large, with a Juno-like figure, 
and she had no age, for talent had effaced 
her wrinkles, and sentiment had served 
her as a fountain of youth. Under the or- 
ders of her chief, a remarkable woman in 
every respect, she had taken to heart the 
fate of the poor little Italians of the 
Quarter. Every Friday, at five o’clock, 
she made her appearance on the corner 
where Union Street and Montgomery Ave- 
nue come to a happy termination in a 
green and shady park. The boys in the 
fruit-shops on Montgomery Avenue 
watched for her at their doors with one eye 
on the clock and one on the street. If the 
clock struck the half-hour it was evidently 
wrong; and when she appeared at five 
minutes to five, it was because the clock 
was slow. 

But she made her appearance as punctu- 
ally as remorse in a guilty conscience—ac- 
cording to Russian novels. And then it 
was pretty to see all the Antonios, the Fil- 
ippis, the Francescos, the Maddalenes, and 
the Graziells of the Quarter,—“ Buon gi- 
orno” here, “ Benvenuta” there. Each 
tried to jump his best. And the lady, 
surrounded, suffocated, with a group of 
boys hanging onto her velvet train, found 
herself encircled and imprisoned. They 
made a ring round her. They kissed her 
beautiful, “ good-fairy ’’-like hands, and 
she was radiant, proud, happy. Her strong 
face beamed. A smile lighted up her coun- 
tenance. It was as if she laid up for her- 
self a breath of youth, a store of health 
in these charitable visits. One Christmas- 
eve she came to Union Street in a carriage. 
Already, since the day before, the poor 
houses had assumed their cleanest aspect ; 
the floor was washed, the largest piece of 
coal laid ready in the stove, the chairs had 
been mended, and the kettle was singing 
on the hob; for they prepared coffee for 
her, as is done in the convents and cells 
of my country. On this day the carriage 
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was not for the sake of L’Angelo’s Pari- 
sian shoes. It was to carry all sorts of good 
things which the kind and charitable 
ladies of San Francisco had sent to L’An- 
gelo for her Italians, who are so far from 
their warm sun, and who indeed have need 
to know that Jesus Christ came into the 
world with something good for them also. 
And there was the tree from which hung 
toys, bonbons, guns, and little mirrors, 
warm woolen stockings, everything from 
a little jacket and a tiny pair of shoes 
down to cravats and purses for the savings 
which are the first corner-stone of a swell- 
front house on Van Ness Avenue. 

I will not mention all that came out of 
this surprise-box on four wheels; but I 
will only say that the houses were full of 
joy, and that the lady forgot her five- 
o’clock tea in tasting a cup of strong cof- 
fee, and, indeed, did not disdain to eat a 
crust of Pauattone. During this solem- 
nity she was exposed to the strange gal- 
lantries of the Italian youths of twenty, 
handsome and unconscious, who had made 
a little extra toilet in her honor, who of- 
fered her gay-colored flowers, and accom- 
panied her to the carriage with the sound 
of the harmonica and guitar. She was 
sad as she got into her coupé the day I 
saw her for the last time among her Union 
Street protégés. 

“ Ah!” said she; “ who knows where I 
shall be next year?” 

As she said these words her lips smiled, 
but a tear was trembling on her lashes. I 
was moved, for these tears were very 
Italian in an American woman. “ Who 
knows ?” said I, not quite knowing how to 
answer—but why? Was it a presenti- 
ment? Chi lo sa? The fact is that we 
were both very sad on leaving the Quarter, 
and, in the emotion which I was experi- 
encing, I felt myself more than ever drawn 
toward this American, while she, it seemed 
to me, had taken flight in spirit to the 
Italy of Beatrice. 

While we were driving slowly on, they 
greeted us on every side; it was a cease- 
less repetition of “ L’Angelo!—L’Angelo! 
—L’Angelo!” 

“ Ah, yes, you are indeed their angel,” I 
said to her, “and there must truly be a 
Paradise concealed upon the earth, since 
in their barbaric innocence they know how 
to discover angels.” 
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That evening we had our little talk in 
Italian; for there she was with me; she 
only wished to hear the “lingua di Dante,” 
as she called it. I was melancholy. She 
tried to console me; but while consoling 
me, she treated me as incorrigible. 

“ Ah,” said I to her, “why am I not 
like them? Then I might at least be 
happy on Christmas-eve.” 

“* Pazzo, pazzo,” said she, shaking her 
finger at me. 

I went home ashamed of myself, for 1 
felt that I had lost all faith and all enthu- 
siasm, while others, humbler than myself, 
found hope and consolation in rejoicing at 
a benefit received. 

This Christmas passed like many 
others; the months went by; then one 
fine day I received by mail the following 
note: 

My dear friend:—My sister is not well in 
health, and I am going abroad with her. I 
leave for Paris, but depend on passing next 


Christmas in Italy. Have you nothing to 
say to any one there? Yours 


And she signed her name “ L’Angelo.” 

“TL’Angelo is going away,” said I to 
myself, with sobs in my voice. “ What 
will become of these little children to 
whom this beautiful American was like a 
good fairy on Christmas-day—she, the 
Messiah, the ‘ Reine Mage’ of these chil- 
dren?” I shrugged my shoulders. “We 
must see next year,” I said to myself— 
and the next Christmas was near at hand. 

On Christmas-eve, accustomed as I was 
to visit L’Angelo, I went and took a turn 
in the street where her house stood. The 
blinds were closed and the door fastened. 
Then, mechanically, I went down to the 
little park and entered Union Street. 

As soon as I made my appearance cries 
arose on every side—each tried to ask the 
first. “And the Signora? And the Ma- 
donna? Where is L’Angelo? She has 
abandoned us this year!” 

“No, my children,” I answered; “the 
good lady, the kind fairy, has not forsaken 
you. She is only warming herself in our 
Italian sunshine, and next year she will 
be with us again—let us hope.” 

The little boys began to cry, the women 
fingered the hems of their aprons, the men 
pulled their mustaches. Yes, truly, they 





are grateful, these poor people, to whom 
we do a little good from time to time. 
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And then they had washed the floors to do 
honor to the Signora! They had mended 
the chairs as before, they had hung gar- 
lands of leaves across the ceiling, and 
wreaths upon the walls, according to the 
American custom, and the kettle was sing- 
ing on the heated stove! 

They dragged me into one of the houses 
and made me sit down on a very high 
chair; for this year another festivity had 
been added to those of Christmas—the 
baptism of a little girl, who had been 
struggling ever since five o’clock in the 
morning in her cradle hung with white 
curtains, while they delayed the ceremony 
for L’Angelo. For L’Angelo they had 
prepared the throne-like chair, and it was 
I who made such a poor figure in it! Four 
handsome young men burst into the room 
thinking that she was there. They had 
mandolins, guitars, and a harmonica, 
ready to begin their salutation. 

Ah, my dear friend, if you could have 
seen our poor Italians, disappointed and 
with tears in their eyes awaiting L’Angelo, 
awaiting you, their good fairy, you with- 
out whom no Christmas is possible in this 
dull world! At this supreme moment how 
I envied your serenity and your smile, 
your sweet womanliness enhanced by 
sturdy courage, your kind dignity, your 
generous bounty to the poor, your influ- 
ence in obtaining good things for the des- 
titute, and even your velvet train, made to 
be caught and embraced as you pass, by 
these poor children of God! For it was 
pitiful to see these people—while you.— 
Ah! yes—while you, This is 
where my coincidence comes in. 

At the exact time when my compatriots 
in Union Street were expecting their 
aristocratic Santa Claus in petticoats, 
I/Angelo was at Naples, that city full of 
songs and cries of laughter and music. It 
is the same there every year. The noise of 
carriages and the cracking of whips, the 
braying of donkeys and the sound of salu- 
tations exchanged from one end of the 
street to the other, cries that seem to rend 
the air. One might imagine that the end 
of the world had come. You jump out of 
bed, you dress hastily—behold, you are in 
the street ! 

The Via Roma is no longer the every- 
day street,—it has become narrower and 
longer, more crowded and more noisy. 
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Here and there the sidewalks disappear 
beneath two interminable rows of banca- 
relle. Bancarelle are booths in the open 
air, where a little of everything is sold, 
and which serve as pulpits to maniacs who 
shriek and scream, whistle, play on the 
trumpet, call the passers-by, insist on their 
stopping, extol the merits of their mer- 
chandise, and lose their breath with shout- 
ing. Books, photographs, and brushes, 
pell-mell with soaps and plates, wax fig- 
ures of the infant Christ, and Madonnas 
in candied sugar, stuffed birds, patent cof- 
fee-grinders, rugs, chairs, toys, vases, stat- 
ues, bric-a-brac,—you can find everything, 
provided that you have ten lire to spend. 
And every one buys, and then hurries 
home laden with bundles, and full of un- 
reasoning gaiety, as if some great good 
fortune had fallen down to them from 
heaven. 

L’Angelo had passed her morning in the 
Via Roma, and then had gone to Santa 
Brigida, to Pignasecca, to Monte Oliveto, 
to Foria. In Via Roma she had seen a 
curious crowd. Here, in the squares and 
markets which I have mentioned, she 
might observe a hungry one, for you could 
hardly tell where to put your foot, so com- 
pletely did everything disappear beneath 
the accumulation of food. Mountains of 
vegetables, especially tomatoes, pyramids 
of fruit, obelisks of bread, most miserable 
structures of baskets filled with frutt: di 
mare, armies of turkeys lying on the 
ground, struggling and imprisoned, bound 
two and two, tubs swarming with dead 
and living fishes, plucked chickens with 
their legs in the air, garlands and domes 
of sausages! And amidst all these gifts 
of God, another population of maniacs 
waving lighted torches of resinous wood, 
striking gongs, ringing bells and swinging 
in the air above their heads bunches’ of 
struggling, slippery eels. L’Angelo 
noticed everything. She saw the people 
forcing their way with blows to make their 
purchases, as if afraid that all this mass 
of food might be swallowed up in one in- 
stant by the omnipotent Gargantua. And 
she saw passing on in a steady stream, ser- 
vants and priests, clerks and women of the 
middle classes, Englishmen, peasants, 
workingmen, and bourgeois, all pressing 
about the vender who was selling his wares 
at auction and pocketing cents, piastres, 
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and louis-d’or, while the buyers quar- 
reled among themselves, pushed, swore, 
and sang. The auctioneer put up his goods, 
the purchaser made his bid, and this cry 
was on every tongue: “Christmas! 
Christmas! Christmas! Buy! buy! buy!” 

L’Angelo felt in her element mingling 
in this crowd, among this life which 
seemed to fiow in large pulsations; she re- 
joiced in the overflow of our careless exist- 
ence of a day. And while her eye did not 
tire of the sight of this experience of life, 
these were her reflections: “ But how can 
all these people afford to buy? Are there 
then no poor in Italy? ” 

“No,” I should have replied to her, had 
I been within hearing distance; “ no—to- 
day there are no poor.” 

And do you know why? Because, on 
such a day all love each other; there is 
what one might call a socialism, a com- 
munism, improvised for this day alone. 
The rich give as you did in San Francisco, 
and the poor, like those whom you have 
in San Francisco also, are rich at least one 
day in the year, because on that day at 
least they eat. 

But in the eyes of L’Angelo it was not 
the food which formed the charm of this 
portrait. It was in the evening when the 
streets began to empty, when the carriages 
disappeared, and the lights grew dim be- 
hind the blinds of the hotel windows, you 
could see other lights shine and sparkle. 
These lights sent forth their tranquil rays 
from the neighboring windows and balco- 
nies, and gleamed through the cracks of 
the doors. 

There were the family, illumined by this 
light, gathered round the table, quiet and 
happy at being again together, moved by 
their mutual looks and smiles, and bound 
by a still closer intimacy of affection. 
There they all are: the mother, who has 
not found a minute of repose all day; the 
father, who is resting from the labors of 
the week ; the children, making lists of the 
presents and playthings which they have 
received. From behind the windows of 
their hotel, L’Angelo, her sister, who has 
now quite recovered, and the latter’s hus- 
band, who forms the third member of their 
party, are watching the rejoicing of this 
people. They press nearer together and 
seem to mingle in the life of these Ital- 
ians—they, strangers to Italy in appear 
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ance only. After all the emotions of the 
day, the memory of their native land came 
vividly to them. 

“ Let us go out,” said L’Angelo’s sister ; 
“Jet us go and take a walk, for it is suffo- 
cating here. We will go to see the fire- 
works.” 

One of the things worth seeing at 
Naples are these fireworks on Christmas- 
eve. After dinner, from about ten o’clock 
to midnight, the people go out on the bal- 
conies; they mount the roofs and prepare 
the illumination. Here and there there is 
a little flame, and then a rocket, and far- 
ther on a fire-cracker, or a fancy piece, 
then perhaps a halo of lights or a rain of 
many-colored stars. Every gradation of 
color, every sound mingles. The heavens 


are on fire, the houses throw a glittering ° 


light, the streets are strewn with sparks; 
high and. low, all night long, from the 
crest of the hill and from the seashore 
there is a constant, sparkling, ceaseless, 
and uninterrupted exchange of bonfires. 
The most popular fireworks are Roman 
candles and Bengal lights. The task of 
using them is implicitly confided to all the 
children of the great metropolis, and you 
should see how they acquit themselves of 
the duty of keeping the city illuminated ! 
They stretch out their arms, turn aside 
their faces, laugh and joke, and are like 
heroes beneath the fire! 

While the superb city was glowing with 
fire and light, our three Americans had 
turned their steps toward the Riviera di 
Chiaja to enjoy this beautiful starlit De- 
cember night. The evening was cold but 
dry, and rendered enchanting by the work 
of nature and by the mad rejoicing to 
which all the city had given itself up. 
They walked on with light steps, wrapped 
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in their cloaks, and not exchanging a word. 
Only from time to time an exclamation 
escaped from their lips as a rocket went off 
at their feet or lighted up the bay in all 
its beauty. In this way they had reached 
San Pasquale a Chiaja, where some men, 
talking and laughing, came out of a dilap- 
idated house, the abode of poor people. 
They sat down on a bench against the wall 
of the house near the door, and began to 
tune their guitars. 

L’Angelo seized her sister’s arm, took 
hold of her brother-in-law by the hand, 
and whispered, “Let us step aside and 
hide ourselves; then we shall hear one of 
their serenades. Don’t frighten them, for 
they would not sing, and that would be a 

ity.” 
4 The young men struck up a romance of 
Rotoli’s, which had this refrain :— 

E penso sempre a voi, tesoro mio, 

Come a un’ angel del cielo, angel di Dio; 

E penso sempre a vio, mio bel tesoro, 

Come a un angel del Cielo, Angelo d’ oro. 

(And stull 1 think of thee, beloved mine, 

As of an angel of heaven, angel divine; 


And still I think of thee, my fairest love, 
As of a heavenly angel from above.) 


L’Angelo pressed the hands of her sister 
and brother. In the presence of this won- 
derful nature, they exchanged kisses. Their 
Christmas had been celebrated. Stran- 
gers, they yet loved Italy. They were lost 
in the crowd, for nationalities vanish on 
the day of the Lord. But to her, far away 
from her dear ones, her home and her 
poor, whose good fairy she was, Provi- 
dence, in its mysterious manifestations, 
had sent this sweet reminder, this dear 
name, this echo of the affection, which 
sprang from an Italian street in America, 
as a greeting and a benediction. 


























BARKULOO 





By ALMA MARTIN ESTABROOK 


O YOU know the story of Barkuloo, 
you who look across the winter- 
chilled prairies of Colorado at the 

Rockies, purple and white with the shad- 
ows and the snow? When you lift your 
beauty-loving eyes to them, flushed with 
the morning light, do you think of the 
bravery that now and then touches the life 
of the hills and warms it as the sun warms 
their tips? There is much of it up there, 
I can tell you. But it is only what Barku- 
loo did that I shall repeat to you,—I who 
am so old and worthless I could not have 
done it had I tried, and who probably 
— not have taken the risk had I been 
able. 

It happened in that winter when the 
snow lay so heavily over the whole world, 
but heaviest over these old mountains per- 
haps. But I shall go back two years, to 
the evening when the boy first came to my 
door with his bag in his hand and the al- 
kali dust on his shoes. He had walked 
from Denver, and he was on his way to a 
mining-camp two miles farther up the 
mountain. He was a tall fellow, above 
the average, but so thin that if he had 
fallen, as I thought he was going to do, I 
could have carried him in these good-for- 
nothing, tremulous arms of mine and put 
him upon my bed. But he did not fall, 
he stood there coughing—that patient, 
weary cough that the prairies and the hills 
of this country know so well. And when 
he had done he smiled. It is only the 
bravest of them who smile after a wrench 
like that. 

“T want to get to McClowskey’s. Can 
you tell me the way? The doctor says I 
must rough it for a while,” he said. 

“To-morrow we will talk about Mc- 
Clowskey’s,” I replied. “It is far up the 
mountain, and the trail is not too clear. 
You must stay the night with me.” It 
seemed to me that it would have been as 
kind and as reasonable to thrust a flower 
out in the blizzard to harden it as to send 
this delicate lad to such a place. 

“You are very good,”—and he smiled 
a tired smile-—* but I must be getting on 
early in the morning.” 

A man with only the last tithe of his 





strength left cannot eet himself 
from the low Southern coast to our breezy 
Western heights without being more or 
less affected by the change. 

The boy spent the next day in my bed, 
and many other days sitting in the sun at 
the doorway. And as he sat there 1 made 
up my mind. I am a kinless old man, and 
I had supposed that the affection in me 
was all dead. The soil of my heart has 
yielded so many crops of love and sym- 
pathy that I had believed it overtaxed, but 
perhaps the emotions that had been spring- 
ing up there these last lonely years had 
freshened it by rotation. At any rate, I 
asked him to stay on with me, and he 
stayed. 

He grew better, as I knew he would; 
for something in the air had made my 
miserable chest forget its pain, and I 
knew that, with his youth, it would do 
much more for Barkuloo. Besides he had 
come in ample time, and I, having no one 
to urge me, had lingered. But I was not 
quite prepared for the rapid, and to me, 
almost miraculous change it brought to 
him. His bones hurried to hide them- 
selves as if they were ashamed to have been 
so long exposed, and his step quickened so 
that you forgot it had ever lagged. He 
took the keenest pleasure in everything; 
I used to think I would give, not any num- 
ber of my remaining years,—for they were 
much too uncertain to be accepted as a 
premium,—but the most valuable of my 
meager possessions, for a zest in life such 
as his. Yet I had had all the things he 
was reaching out for; he was just sitting 
down to the table, while I had finished the 
best part of life’s meal. But this after- 
appetite of age tantalizes one. It is like 
the desire for sweetmeats after one has 
dined well. 

But about the boy: I think I never saw 
any creature that found so much happiness 
to crowd into the simple days. That is 
why it seemed such a wonderful thing to 
me that he should be willing to sacrifice 
it all for a silly old woman. 

The snow had been hanging on the 
crests of the hills for days, ready to come 
sliding down at the slightest provocation ; 
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but we were keeping our eyes on it to be 
ready, and the cabin stood well under a 
ledge out of harm’s way. We saw to it 
that all the cattle were housed and that 
no traveler went up the mountain past our 
door unwarned. But one afternoon two of 
the calves got out and strayed away, and 
the boy went after them, a big rope over 
his shoulder to pull them from the drifts 
if he found them lodged there, as was 
probable. He went off singing, although I 
was always warning him to keep the cold 
out of that big chest of his. 

When he had gone a mile up the hill he 
heard a sound, the unmistakable grinding 
sound of a snow-slide, and looking up saw 
an enormous one coming straight toward 
him. There was no side escape possible, 
and to run from it would have been folly ; 
so he did the only thing left for him to do, 
—jumped from the ledge upon which he 
stood far down into the drift below, and 
crawling back against the ribs of the 
mountain was out of the way of the dread- 
ful crunching thing. 

As his eyes followed it he saw a woman 
caught up by the edge of the slide, and, 
buried beneath it, carried down to the foot 
of the gorge. He now noticed a man, who 
in some way had escaped like himself, and 
who stood watching the progress of the 
slide. He hastened toward him. It was 
John Sebastion, a miner. 

“There is a woman under there,” said 
Barkuloo. 

“Yes, I’ll go back and tell the men at 
the camp.” 

“ But it will take an hour, and she will 
be dead.” 

“What else can a body do?” the man 
asked. 

“ We must get to her some way.” 

“It’s old Mag. Maybe she ’d rather we 
left her there.” 

“ Come on!” the boy cried. 

The man followed doubtfully. 

“You brace yourself,” said Barkuloo, 
“and hold tight to this rope. I’m going 
to jump from that ledge into the pit those 
trees have made there at the side of the 
slide. She is in there. The snow will 
probably close on me, so draw me out in 
three or four minutes, and I will get my 
breath and try it again.” 

He sprang up the ledge, and made 
ready, pulling his cap down tight about his 
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ears, and drawing his sweater close. The 
man did as he was told; but he had no 
faith in the plan, and said so. 

“Tt’s all we can do,” Barkuloo said. 
“ Ready? ” 

“Aye ! ” 

And the lad plunged down into the 
mass. It closed about him, and he fought 
it back, clawing with feet and hands for 
the feel of something human. The snow 
stung his eyelids, and filled his mouth, 
although he tried to keep his jaw set; but 
when the rope began to tighten about his 
waist and he was dragged out he was emp- 
ty-handed. John Sebastion swung him up 
to the ledge, and he scrambled onto it. 

“ Ye see it ain’t worth while. Ye can’t 
do it.” 

“Wait,” the boy said; “I’ll try it 
again.” 

“You ’re winded now. I tell ye it ain’t 
worth while. Ill go for the men.” 

The boy shook his head, breathing heav- 
ily. In a moment he had gathered him- 
self together again, and advancing toward 
the edge of the rock stood ready while the 
miner sullenly picked up the rope and 
braced for the shock of the jump. 
Through the mist of the scattered snow 
Barkuloo leaped, white and determined. 
But in five minutes he swung, alone, at the 
end of the rope beneath the ledge; and 
although the man above drew him close to 
it he waited weakly to be helped over it’s 
edge. 

“Damn it, boy, would ye kill yourself 
for that old devil? Lean against me, I 
believe you’re half-dead now,” John 
Sebastion said roughly. And the lad, 
panting for breath, did as he was bid, but 
presently he stood off alone, pulling him- 
self together for a last effort. 

“Tf ye mean you’re goin’ to jump in 
there again,’ said Sebastion watching 
him, “you ain’t. I won’t hold the rope.” 

“Then I ’ll fasten it to something and 
drag myself out the best I can.” 

“There ain’t any use in bein’ a fool.” 

The boy made ready a third time. I saw 
him. I had seen the slide come down, and 
I was frightened for fear it had caught 
him. And when I looked up, there he was 
on the edge of the ledge, as white as the 
snow itself, but as straight and tall and 
full of bravery as any man I ever saw. But 
I did not think of that, I thought of the 














danger, and I shouted till my lungs ached. 
If he heard me, he gave no sign, and as I 
looked he sprang. 

When Sebastion tried to draw in the 
rope he found it heavy; he pulled with all 
his wonderful strength,—brute strength, 
it has always seemed to me,—for I never 
knew a man who had so much of it. Final- 
ly, after much effort, he brought out of the 
snow two bodies. I thought they must be 
nothing more, they were so limp, and with- 
out signs of life. And as he stooped 
carefully down and dragged them over 
onto the rock Sebastion cried out and, for- 
getting the boy, went down on his knees 
beside the woman; for it was not old Mag 


Phyllis 
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after all, but a girl from the mining-camp 
whom he was in love with—if men like 
Sebastion know how to love. They were 
both alive, thank God! and we went down 
to the cabin together, my boy and I, he for 
the first time leaning on my arm. 

Yes, there has been much bravery up 
there, but somehow when I look up at 
the mountains I see always Barkuloo’s 
straight figure outlined against the gray 
sky, with a mass of snow at his feet, and 
his face alight with the bravery that was 
within him. And my old heart quickens 
as it did that winter day when these old 
legs strained themselves to carry me up the 
mountain. 


PHYLLIS 


What hath Phyllis brought to me? 
The deepest, sweetest mystery! 
Thus you query ;— what design ? 
Thus I answer in a line. 

Just below her kerchief’s hem 
Standeth mystic letter ‘‘ M.” 
Doth it mean initial bold 

For the mystery I hold? 

Thus it readeth; yet, I trow 
You may not the answer know. 
Every flower in her path 
Yieldeth Summer’s aftermath ; 
And the lilies sway and bend 
Every way her footsteps tend ; 
Joyful songs on land and sea 
Blended are in mystery ! 


’T is a gem nor earth nor sky 
Hath the wealth wherewith to buy! 





Bring to me from every zone 
Rarest pearl and priceless stone, 
Willingly and at my feet, 

Make your offering complete,— 
I would only put aside 

Every proffer magnified. 

All the wealth of earth and air 
With it cannot hold compare. 

If the mystery I tell 

Fate may break the mystic spell,— 
Clouds arise, and, from afar, 
Darken every beaming star. 

So I hold the secret well;— 
Human lips may never tell! 
Mystery! None ever knew 

All the buds thy garden grew, 
Nor that Phyllis brought to me 
The deepest, sweetest mystery! 
Edward William Dutcher. 








AS IT WAS IN THE BEGINNING 


By HUGH J. O’BRIEN 


HE music had stopped. Obedient 

to the suggestion of his arm, she 

turned from the ballroom to the 
balcony outside, he silently lifting the cur- 
tain for her to pass. He found a chair for 
her and a hassock for himself, so that he 
could sit at her feet and look up into her 
eyes, which, in the half-light outside the 
curtain, he could just see. 

“You told me,” she began, plucking 
nervously at her fan, “that you had a 
favor to ask which would probably be a 
complete surprise to me. It was some- 
thing, you said, which happened some little 
time ago. Altogether you have succeeded 
in mystifying me thoroughly. So don’t 
you think you would better tell me right 
away what it is?” 

“Yes,” he assented gravely. “It’s 
something I meant to tell you about be- 
fore, but I never succeeded in getting up 
enough courage to face it through. [ 
hardly think I should have had this time 
but for your encouragement. I felt, 
though, that I must speak of it to you first, 
—not only because of what you have al- 
ways been to me,” he went on quickly, 
“but because about a year ago I gave you 
a very definite promise covering just such 
a contingency as this.” 

He stopped, waiting for a word of en- 
couragement. She was silent, however, 
and after waiting a moment, he began 
again. 

“You know,” he said, speaking slowly 
and hesitatingly, “ how I have always re- 
garded you. Indeed, you have always been 
careful not to allow any misunderstanding 
on the part of either of us. Even when I 
was at college, and you thought my letters 
were growing too fervent, you answered 
one of them in a way that from that mo- 
ment ennobled all womanhood for me. 
Thank God, the grace was given me to 
appreciate it and to thank you for it, and 
I feel now as I felt then, that I never can 
thank you enough.” 

She was still silent, but her hand sought 
his in the half-darkness as he proceeded : 

“Then, after graduation, matters kept 
on the some footing—thanks always to 


your kindness and prudence. I believe 
half a dozen times I had made up my mind 
to propose marriage to you, but in some 
way you always contrived to shut me off. 
Once it was a reminder that you were 
older than I, and that it would be ex- 
tremely foolish for me to say anything 
which would put it out of our power to 
continue the confidential friendly relations 
we had had all our lives. Then, as you 
know, my sight failed, and the doctors said 
that in all human probability I should be- 
come permanently blind. I was terribly 
disheartened at the time, because a blind 
journalist is about as good as a dead one. 
I owe it to you that I finally did reconcile 
myself to meeting whatever might come, 
with apparent cheerfulness at least. 
Shortly after that, about six months ago, 
I went South. But before I went, in re- 
sponse to your continued suggestions that 
I should think of marriage so as to have a 
companion in case I did become blind, I 
vowed—” 

“Yes,” she interrupted, “I remember. 
There was no need for it at all.” 

“IT said I should never marry while you 
remained single. I remember how you 
argued with me, and tried to change my 
decision. You said that such a promise 
was practically lifelong, because the ro- 
mance of your life had been wiped out by 
—by something that happened before, 
which, you said,—” 

He stopped suddenly, afraid of his own 
words. 

“No,” she said; “go on. It doesn’t 
hurt,—from you, you know. I’m not 
ashamed of anything before you, least of 
all of that. Whv should I be?” 

“You said it had taught you that you 
would probably never again care for a man 
enough to want to marry him, and that 
nothing would be quite so foolish as to 
marry without it. You said you would n’t 
have such a promise at all. I finally modi- 
fied it with a promise that I would come to 
you and get your consent before I should 
become engaged to any girl, or even speak 
to her about such a thing. You laughed at 
that promise, too, and said you would n’t 
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hold me to it, and that I should probably 
break it anyway and fall desperately in 
love with somebody and propose without 
thinking of the promise until afterward.” 

“ Well? ” she asked, after waiting vainly 
for him to continue. 

“ Well,” he said, “ you were wiser than 
I,—in a way. But I kept my promise and 
have come to you.” 

The girl had withdrawn her hand from 
his, and now leaned forward with her 
hands on her knees. 

“Tt has happened, then?” she said, in 
a low voice. 

“Yes,” he answered, gravely, “it has 
happened.” 

“T thought it would,—and hoped it 
would,” she added hastily, though her 
voice belied her words. “ Is she older than 
you, or younger? ” 

* Older, a bit, I believe,” said the man. 

“ How long have you known her?” 

“ Nearly all my life.” 

“Then I know her, too?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And this affair—” 

“ She does n’t know of it,” he said. 
came to ask permission first.” 

“ But she must have guessed ? ” 

“Yes,” he assented; “she may have 
guessed.” 

“And so,” she said, after a pause of a 
minute or two, “ you have kept your prom- 
ise and come to me. I didn’t think you 
would. Don’t misunderstand,” she went 
on quickly. “ That is n’t the slightest re- 
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flection on you. I mean those things are 
often the result of sudden impulse. I ’ve 
had experience, you know,” she said with a 
little laugh. “ And another reason why [ 
am surprised is, that I think now, as I said 
when you insisted on making your promise, 
that such matters should n’t concern any 
third person in the least. That you 
should have come to me freely and asked, 
as it were, my advice about that, the 
crowning act of your life, is to give me a 
far higher tribute than you do her—than 
I have ever deserved. You have n’t told 
me her name, and I don’t ask it. I only 
hope that she may be worthy of you.” 

She was silent for a long time after this, 
while he sat with bowed head waiting for 
her to speak. At length he looked up, and 
saw that she had buried her face in her 
hands. 

“Miss Dunham! ” he said softly. 

There was no answer. 

“ Alice!” in a voice a little louder. 

She lifted up her face and he could see 
that it was wet with tears. 

“You have n’t given your permission 
vet,” he said gently. 

“Yes; go to her, of course, my dear,” she 
answered, in a voice that choked. “ And 
I do hope you may be happy—but do go 
away now. Please go and leave me a 
while! ” 

He rose from the hassock, and kneeling 
on it, pulled her hands away from her face. 

“ Alice, darling,” he said, wonderingly ; 
“did n’t you know all along that I meant 
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MADONNA 


LIL HAIL! sweet mother, loved of God! 
Loved, too, not less by sons of men! 
For in thy sacred motherhood 
The heavens and earth unite again. 
All generations call thee blest 
Foi that, by miracle of grace, 
Thou holdest safe in thine embrace, 
That “holy thing” upon thy breast, 
Madonna! 


‘Thine eyes uplift have caught the light— 
The glory of the Lord revealed 

Upon that wondrous natal night 
To shepherds watching in the field. 

Thou read’st the covenant Heaven keeps 
With human love and faith and hope 
That yet a glorious day shall ope 

Through him who on thy bosom sleeps, 

: Madonna! 


Sut ah! that day shall tarry long 
Ere yet its fullness shall be seen; 
Thy faith and courage need be strong, 
For cross on cross shal] intervene ; 
Time and time shall bring anew 
The grief thy heart by Calvary bore— 
Not once, not twice, but o’er and o’er 
Thai sword shall pierce thee through and through, 
Madonna! 


For lo! in many a land and clime 
How men afresh shall crucify 
Thy son and God’s—his truth sublime 
Wrest to the fashion of a lie; 
His name invoke for war, for strife 
Of brother smote by brother’s hand ; 
For deeds that mock at his command; 
For hate, not love; for death, not life, 
Madonna! 


But trust! For ’t is thy blessed fate 

T’o stand as pledge of hope for earth— 
That yet through woman consecrate 

A nobler breed shall come to birth; 
When in all human motherhood 

The Spirit’s sweet o’ershadowing grace 

Shall make each child born to our race 
Both son of man and son of God, 

Madonna! 


E. B. P. 











a Venetian Artist. 


Reproduced from photograph of painting by Roberto Ferruzzi, 
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THE ARTIST IN MONTEREY 


CULMER 


By H. L. A. 


T WAS not the first time that John 
I Sunderland had visited Monterey, and 

so he knew not only the chief attrac- 
tions of the peninsula, but also where to 
seek many of the lurking beauties less ob- 
vious to casual visitors. He had come 
from far-away mountains, where snow 
and ice and storm had gloomed the days 
and weeks of a long and tedious winter. 
In California the skies had been brazen 
for months. The glistening sunlight was 
most welcome to him, but the people were 
dispirited and fagged with its persistent 
brightness, besides being in despair at the 
prospect of another arid season, with its 
story of fruitless orchards and parched 
grain-fields. The winter had almost 
passed and there had been no rain. Grain- 
fields in the southern counties had been 
let for sheep-pastures. Banks had failed, 
their farm securities having shrunk in 
value to a ruinous degree. These morn- 
ings in March, when brilliant light flooded 
the land beneath azure skies, which to the 
visitor seemed heavenly, men brooded in 
discontent and cursed the “ beastly wea- 
ther.” 

But Sunderland was a _ winter-worn 
artist, tired of grays. and gloom, who 
found it difficult to sympathize with such 
condemnation of sunshine. So his first 
afternoon spent among the rock-strewn 
and piny shores of Monterey seemed 
flooded with glories of light and color, 
thrilling, ‘dazzling; and as evening fell, 
there came down above and behind the 
forest such a sunset as is rarely seen 
in any skies,—one that was beaming with 
myriad irises, the whole west swelling and 
sinking in throbbing harmonies amid a 
billion bits of intangible opalescent cloud. 

“Tf I were a weather prophet,” thought 
John, “I should look upon this as a sign 
of rain.” 

It was very early the next morning that 
he started on his pilgrimage from Pacific 
Grove, following at first the regular drive- 
way past Memorial Home and Forest 
Lodge, enjoying the shadow-flecked way 
beneath pines and great twisted, sprawl- 
ing oaks; but soon choosing an obscure 


path through the dense woods that led him 
all unexpectedly to Lake Majella. A few 
minutes spent by its limpid waters and 
he plunged again into the fern-brake, 
toward the distant booming of the ocean 


. shore, which seemed to call him with an 


old, familiar voice. By winding, devious 
ways he went, and reached the sea near 
Moss Beach, halting only on the outmost 
point, where troubled waters sent white 
crests tumbling across and along in con- 
flicting heaps, playing chevy-chase over 
the submerged rocks where many a vessel 
has been endangered or wrecked. 

Only a few hundred yards to the south 
there yet lie the great splintered spars of 
a goodly craft that had met disaster .on 
this treacherous point. They are only 
a reminder of many venturings and de- 
feats. The whole coast has a direful story 
to tell both for land and sea. In the days 
of Charles the Third, sometime pious 
Emperor of Spain, there trudged hereby 
a hopeful company of Dominican monks 
and their retinue, going northward to es- 
tablish missions along the Pacific shore. 
On the then recent abolition of the So- 
ciety of Jesus in Lower California, they 
had taken over the property to the Fran- 
ciscan order, and “ Expansion” was their 
party cry. The visi ador, Don Josef de 
Galves, planned an energetic campaign 
when he sent this expedition forth, but 
the party got only some sixty miles north 
of here when their courage faltered and 
they turned back. 

Not far from where John stood looking 
out over the wandering waters, these des- 
pairing monks, more than two hundred 
years before, erected a large wooden 
cross bearing the legend, “Dig at the 
foot of this and you will find a writ- 
ing.” The paper referred to was an 
account of their expedition, and they 
buried it there lest when they perished no 
record should remain of their journeyings. 
A little later, still fearing oblivion, they 
set up another cross on the southern side 
of Carmelo Bay—probably near San Juan 
Creek—on which was carved, “ The over- 
land expedition from San Diego returned 
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from this place December 9, 1769, 
starving.” 

Think of that as you look around in 
this balmy land of peace and plenty, and 
lift your hat to the memory of those 
monks who strove to carry the gospel of 
love along this broken shore! 

John strolled a short distance toward 
the lighthouse with its gray granite dwell- 
ing, hoping to find some remnant of the 
cross, but gave it up and returned to the 
contemplation of the racing waves off Py- 
ramid Point, where boisterous barking 
seals were sporting in patches of strag- 
gling kelp. He was expecting to meet some 
one—no less a person than the renowned 
Professor Harris, Ph. D., 8S. P. A. 5., 
ete., who had promised to join him here- 
abouts; and sure enough, there he was, 
with his spectacles tilted on his brow, 
minutely examining with a magnifying- 
glass a collection of polished shells at a 
Chinese hut near by. The proprietor was 
amazingly ugly even for a Chinaman, but 
to this the professor was quite oblivious. 
Sunderland mused: “Strange that this 
Mongolian, hideous, yet a man, supposedly 
the climax of God’s handiwork, should 
hold in his hand this shell, this marvel of 
beauty,—O, ‘ masters, lords, and rulers in 
all lands, is this °—~” 

Just then, the professor came to life, 
and after the briefest greeting explained 
that “ the irridescence in an abalone-shel! 
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Consequently the rays are split into their 
primary and secondary parts, giving the 
prismatic colors. You see—” 

“ Frightful!” exclaimed the artist. 

“What’s frightful ?” 

“That you should attempt to analyze 
the beauty in that wonderful shell! I 
had thought its colors absorbed from the 
shimmering opalescence of the sea and 
sky in still summer afternoons. When 
your science applies its prosaic methods 
to such beauty, what is it worth?” 

“ Fo’ty cents! Dam plitty! Cheap!” 
spluttered a voice at their elbow. Both 
gazed at the Chinaman’s face, grinning 
like a death’s head; but being unable to 
tell whether he was essaying a joke or 
trying to effect a sale, they walked away 
in silence, arm in arm. 

Along the beach, big combers half a 
mile in length were rolling in, breaking 
with a crash on the white sands and send- 
ing a glittering mist landward over the 
pine forests. A thousand seals and sea- 
lions were buffeting with the great waves 
that swept over their rocky den, or were 
playing tag in the stiller waters between 
the sea-cliffs and the shore. Ten thousand 
cormorants, looking stupidly wise, ser- 
rated the crest of every rock. The pro- 
fessor said they were of the shag variety 
—great fishermen in deep waters, and in 
some places hereabout the sea is very deep. 

In outer Monterey Bay, following the 
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is caused by the refraction toward the 
perpendicular of white light, passing from 
a rarer medium, the air, into a denser 
medium, a layer of wavy translucent 
shell whose separation from other layers 
is so slight that a whole white ray 
cannot hold its course between them. 


seaward course of Salinas River, there is a 
remarkable submarine valley at least 
twelve thousand feet deep — perhaps 
deeper, for it has been sounded only that 
far. It has been said that this bay was 
the original mouth of the Sacramento 
River, but some further surveys seein 
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necessary to verify the. statement. In 
Carmelo Bay, toward which the two 
friends were walking, the sea is also deep, 
the bottom dropping near Whaler’s Rock 
from 300 to 2,550 feet in two thirds of a 
mile, forming another submarine valley 
of which the Sacramento has never been 
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True, the tree itself is considerably older, 
—some six centuries, I should say. That 
would be,—bless my soul, yes,—that 
would be in the period of the Trojan 
wars.” 

“T wanted to show you my sketch. 
Was there ever a richer, more velvety 
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suspected of being the cause. It has been 
inferred that Carmelo River is sufficient 
reason for the one and Salinas River for 
the other. 

Cypress Point prongs out into the ocean 
a little way ahead, its flat-topped forest 
keen against the sky. In the parky glades 
where the cypress flourishes, the artist 
was soon sketching, while Professor Har- 
ris began an elaborate study of the trees 
from a naturalist’s point of view. The 
samé clump served for both. Neither 
spoke the while. 

After an hour or so, enthusiastic with 
success, Sunderland took his sketch to the 
professor, who sat in a seeming trance 
near a huge broken trunk which he had 
been measuring with a tape-line, chopping 
at it with a queer instrument which he 
carried, a combination of saw, pick, knife, 
and ax, all in one. A note-book lay at his 
feet. 

“ Well, what of the cypress ?” 

“ Cyrus !” 

“No; cypress.” 

“ Cyrus, I say; 538 B. C. That is the 
year—don’t dispute me—of the fall of 
Babylon,— Cyrus versus Belshazzar,— 
and also the approximate date when the 
bark parted to give birth to this branch. 


green than these banked masses? They 
are the couches of the ocean breeze.” 

“ Cypress macrocarpa!” responded the 
professor. 

“How wise it must be in its tottering 
old age!” the other commented. “ Stand- 
ing there thinking, thinking, for these 
three thousand years; little to do now ex- 
cept to remember its youth, when the sea 
was far away, and it bravely defied strong 
ocean winds, bracing its branches so as to 
withstand them; its lusty middle life 
when ambitious to be the biggest tree in 
the forest; later, when the ocean crept 
nearer and pounding waves shook the 
rocks in which it rooted, and centuries of 
anxiety made it look old, wrinkled and 
gray. Of late its days and nights are 
passed in fear and trembling, for it sees 
the end approaching. Caverns have been 
scooped from beneath its roots by the sea’s 
hydraulic mining. Ere long there will be 
a mighty crash, and then—” 

“It would be very difficult to square up 
in a saw mill,” interrupted his learned 
friend. “It tapers in such a way that its 
right lines form intricate conic sections.” 

“ As do some human growths,” was the 
muttered response. 

The professor vouchsafed no rejoinder, 
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Cascades of the Sea 
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and Sunderland proceeded to affix a title 
to his sketch. He was tempted to call it 
“ Neptune’s Horses Invading the Ancient 
Forest”; but he wrote instead: “ Tim- 
ber Point, 1899,” and let it go at that. 

The air was still, and had been for days, 
yet tremendous breakers were rolling in 
with splendid effect. The spectacular 
aspect was never twice the same; occasion- 
ally a certain rock, lying at what the 
professor said was the proper angle of in- 
cidence, sent vertical columns of whitest 
spray fifty, sixty—ah, magnificent !—a 
hundred feet high. 
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of Mount Carmel, one of the highest 
peaks of the beautiful Santa Lucia Moun- 
tains to the east. In 1603, Vizcaino wrote 
that ships from the Philippines usually 
made for that point. It is 4,417 feet high 
and visible seventy-five miles to seaward, 
where the Pacific is over two miles deep 
and the water at the bottom only one de- 
gree above freezing-point. The professor 
furnished the data as they made their 
way, past Pebbly Beach and Pescadero, to 
the whale fishery and Point Lobos. Sun- 
derland liked to hear him babble on. He 
said it aroused such an aversion to his 
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“Fountains of the great deep!” cried 
the artist. 

“Surf,” said the professor, “is caused 
by friction at the base of flow, the resist- 
ance at the bottom permitting the surface 
water to move fastest until finally it top- 
ples and breaks. Several days ago, there 
was evidently a hurricane hundreds of 
miles to the west, and this great swell—” 

“Ts heralding the news,” Sunderland 
broke in. 

“ Exactly.” 

There were fluttering flecks in the sky, 
white pigeons gathering drops of rain. 
A faint mist already softened the outline 


realistic way of looking at things that it 
was most stimulating to the imagination. 

There is a great undertow at Stillwater 
Bay, where fine rollers were coming in 
and breaking with a bellow on white sandy 
banks. In early times, this sand is said 
to have been transported on pack-mules 
to the town of Monterey and shipped 
thence to San Francisco for glass-making. 
Most of the coast rock is granite, and as 
it disintegrates, the currents separate its 
component parts, carrying the pure silica 
to this spot. The mica and feldspar have 
been deposited elsewhere. 

These wild rocks rise highest at Point 
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Lobos, where there must have been long 
and fierce battles between them and the 
sea, for they are war-scarred and slashed 
with deep gashes into which scurrying 
breakers race for hundreds of yards only 
to plunge and boom aglong the walls, 
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mother has garlanded them with trailing 
gray-green plants, with crimson flowers, 
each shelf a window garden, blooming in 
scarlet, orange and russet clusters, and 
trimmed with lichens—set on the dizzy 
upper crags out of reach of the highest 


Secret Beach 


churning where they meet obstructions, 
and spouting where there are holes. Of 
spouting-horns there are many, every 
variation of tide or wind displaying new 
ones. 

The granite rocks are not easy for the 
feet or pleasing in color, but the kind 


spray and far above the cascades of froth- 
ing sea-foam racing down the sides. 
Close by is Whaler’s Rock, where a look- 
out is still kept for oil-producers, and 
where a deep little rock-rimmed bay 
forms a safe haven for any vessel that 
dares make the perilous entrance. On this 
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day of still air, however, no fisherman 
ventures the tumbling sea outside. Here 
a band of Japanese fishers and divers have 
a nook to themselves, in which they do a 
big business, pickling, smoking, and dry- 
ing abalones for export to Japan, where 
they are considered a great luxury. This 
fish is said to be good eating, but finds lit- 
tie favor with white people. Sunderland 
thought he had at last found the origin of 
the mounds of abalone-shells, and pieces 
of shells that lie scattered over the whole 
peninsula, even far inland, where they 
could not, have been blown by the wind, 
but the professor told him they were put 
there centuries before ever Japanese or 
Chinese or whites knew America, as the 


overlying soil and tree-roots amply tes- 
tify. Painstaking research has estab- 
lished the fact that it was the custom of 
Indian tribes now extinct to hold annual 
abalone-bakes in this neighborhood, when 
they probably dried enough abalone-meat 
to last them for a season. After hearing 
this, Sunderland seldom saw a glittering 
bit of abalone-shell on the wet sands, but 
that it conjured up visions of weird camp- 
fires and medicine dances and savage or- 
gies under the cypress shades, years agone. 

A dyke of conglomerate at Yankee 
Point attracted the wanderers, and soon 
they were rambling among its spiky flat 
rocks. There the sea ran far into a dismal 
tunnel, what distance no one can tell. 


The Sands of Malapasa 
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Far out was a field of tumult, wilder than 
ever. Southward the coast ran in almost 
a straight line, but rocky and forbidding 
to the last degree. Faint in the mist of 
bursting surf, fifteen miles away, was the 
romantic Sur, a jutting rock 358 feet 
high, almost an island. Its lighthouse 
could not be descried. Nearer were the 
Ventura rocks, on which a steamer of that 
name foundered in April, 1875. Nearer 
yet, the sands of Malapasa, and the broken 
curve near Ocean Home, where there is a 
fine play of waves among dark arches and 
domes of rock scattered far and wide 


across the milky-white waters. Along the 
coast are dingles in which a few Portu- 
guese make home, and back of all rises yet 





the Santa Lucia range, with Pico Blanco 
for its white crown. Sailors call it the 
Sur Peak. It is 3,600 feet high. 

Artists and travelers from afar say that 
they must needs go long journeys in any 
part of Europe to find such variety of su- 
perb scenery—mountain, forest, and sea- 
shore—as along the Monterey coast. The 
two friends sauntered yet a little farther, 
seeking the Secret Beach at Fitch Creek. 
Fences have to be scaled and pastures 
crossed to reach it by devious ways, but 
when found it is well worth the effort. 
It is only a few hundred feet in length, of 
coarsest, whitest sand; but it lies snug in 
a hidden place, with an arm of the sea 
crashing through arches and narrow ways, 
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—and the best of it is that very few know 
how to find it. 

It was a tired pair who took the shori 
cut back over the hills to Pacific Grove. 
There was a brooding sky, the air was dry 
and electric; it was a bad night for sleep- 
ing. 

In the morning all was still, heavy, 
dull. They went to the old town of Mon- 
terey, the first capital city of California, 
where Don Sebastian Vizcaino landed 
four centuries ago and took possession of 
the land in behalf of Spain; but it was 
one hundred and sixty years later that 
Father Junipero Serra came to make a 
town, and established the mission of San 
Carmel] in the neighboring valley. From 
that time on, Monterey was one of the 
principal ports of California. 

When Dana was there, in 1835, every 
vessel trading on the coast was compellea 
to enter and report at the custom-house 
before commencing traffic. At that time 
there were but a hundred houses, plastered 
and red-tiled; no streets or fences. The 
people traded hides—which the sailors 
called California bank notes—for the 
goods and trinkets the Yankees knew so 
well how to offer to their taste for finery. 
At this time, the town was given over to 
cock-fighting, gambling of all sorts, fan- 
dangos and other similar pastimes. 

In 1846, a Mormon company built the 
foundation for a temple, but abandoned 
it. The alcalde finished the structure on 
a different plan, and in 1851 the organic 
law of the state was drafted within i! 
walls. Thereafter it was used as the State 
capitol for years, and still stands, though 
in bad repair. Not a few other old 
structures remain, among them the an- 
cient custom-house and the church of San 
Carlos mission; but under the inflowing 
tide of renewed prosperity the town is be- 
coming modernized and its antique char- 
acter obliterated. 

In 1879, Robert Louis Stevenson was 
working on the Monterey Californian as 
an all-round reporter and advertising 
agent, at two dollars a week. He had 
been sick nearly to death in a bear camp 
in the Santa Lucia Mountains, and was 
brought here to recuperate. While recov- 
ering, he wrote “A Vendetta in the 
West ” and “The Amateur Emigrant.” 

On the outskirts of Monterey are the 
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grounds of Del Monte, world-famed for 
their beauty, containing hundreds of 
acres. 

The bay itself lies between the jutting 
point of Santa Cruz and Point Pinos, al- 
ready referred to. The earliest mention 
of the latter was by Ferrelo, in 1542, but 
high adverse winds prevented his landing. 
He named it Cape San Martin; but in 
1734 Admiral Gonzales recognized its 
title of Punta de los Pinos. In the win- 
ter the bay is usually calm, but in summer 
the cold and foggy northwest winds often 
find a broad entrance ‘through the gap 
between the great mountain barriers 
north and south of the bay. To the east- 
ward of the town a long sandy beach 
sweeps in a graceful curve that has been 
compared to that of the Bay of Naples. 
Winding among the hills are pretty lanes 
broken with pine glades and fine old live- 
oaks. 

The clouds were now shifting—parting 
and closing. 

“The thinking, planning clouds!” 
murmured the artist, as they were return- 
ing. “ What a sure deliberate game they 
have been playing for the last few days! 
They knew perfectly well that they in- 
tended to rain in their own good time! 
Where is their seat of thought? They 
are as surely gifted with thought and 
purpose as man!” 

“Nonsense!” cried the professor. 
“Your reasoning is absurd. How can 
the clouds think or feel? They have nei- 
ther ganglionic centers nor ventricles.” 

“ Still it is going to rain,” Sunderland 
persisted, “and the clouds knew it thres 
days ago, because I saw them working at 
it.” 

They chose a path in returning that 
would take them through a Chinese fisa- 
ing village near the grove, a group of 
shacks, with numberless poles and racks 
for drying fish. It was constructed with 
no consideration whatever for the pictur- 
esque, and consequently is picturesque. 
Over on the main road there are dwellings 
for which the architect received a special 
commission to make them picturesque, 
and consequently they are not so. All of 
which suggests that no one can limit or 
shape the order of art, or life, or love, or 
death. 

The two repaired to the shore where 
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the water was placid, sheltered by the 
rocks. In the pools they saw azure sea- 


weeds waving and glistening deep down 
where a sun-shaft struck; slinking water- 
spiders and beetles and tiny crabs; small 
white shells, like grains of rice; minia- 
ture abalones for dolls’ }ouses; dainty 
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pink and purple filaments of weed-work-. 
The wind had risen and whitecaps were 
chasing across the bay. A small coast 
steamer was plowing in. Suddenly a great 


gust came. They bared their heads to a 
million-dollar rain. California was 
happy! 
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THE GOLDEN JUBILEE 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE INAUGURATION OF 
STATEHOOD FOR CALIFORNIA 


By MRS. E. O. SMITH 
DIRECTOR OF THE PROGRAMME 


OEXISTENT with the history and 
C development of California, in tho 
minds of people who know little 
about it, is the mythical character known 
as the “California Liar.” To strangers 
the existence of this individual is as real 
as that of Santa Claus to the faith of the 
average child. This is easily accounted 
for by the fact that the truth regarding 
California reads like a fairy tale, and the 
narrator is often accused of having 
given rope to his imagination, that 
it might run riot among super- 
lative adjectives and exaggerated 
statistics. The growth and re- 
sources of the State are so far be- 
yond what has been previously 
known under the heavens that the 
story of it ranks in the judgment 
of the listener along with fiction. 
There is really no such character 
as the “ California Liar.” It is an 
appellation given to any one who 
dares to tell the whole truth re- 
garding the Golden State. Cred- 
ulity must be cultivated before a 
stranger can accept a story of a 
tree large enough to cut a road- 
way through for traffic; or of 
rose-vines that climb to the top- 
most branches of trees fifty feet in 
height, and finding no “ Jack there 
to hitch in the hatchet,” turn and 
grow downward to the ground, and 
burst in flaming blossoms covering 
all the branches; or of single 
counties, whose lands ten years ago 
were given over to grazing and 
wheat-raising, now making annual 
shipments of millions of pounds 
of semi-tropical fruit; or of rich- 
ly endowed universities which bid fair 
in the next decade to rival in magnifi- 
cence any in the known world; yet 
these are plain, unvarnished truths. Cal- 
ifornia presents a case in which truth is 
“stranger than fiction. In direct contrast 
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to many portions of the East, the people 
here (if we except the days of the early 
pioneer) have been able to watch the de- 
velopment of their State while sitting 
under their own vines and fig-trees, so 
generous and prompt has been the response 
to the pick, the plow, and the shovel. But 
treasures of any kind are costly. Nature 
holds her gifts at high appraisal and re- 
quires value received. Somebody has paid 
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the price for the bounty which the rich 
and poor of the Golden State obtain with 
little or no sacrifice. The sower always 
precedes the reaper. 

At this particular juncture in our coun- 
try’s life there is a swift-growing tendency 
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to hero-worship, and gay processions are ° 


of almost daily occurrence in our cities; 
streets are crowded to suffocation; people 
are wild with excitement; the heavens are 
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lurid with the glare of burning powder, 
and the booming of cannon announces the 
triumphal entry, the home-coming of our 
war heroes. All honor to our patriots, 
heroes of the army and navy! Life was 
dear, but they offered it on the altar of 
their country. But not all heroes have the 
martial inspiration, or wit the applause 
of an admiring populace, or share, in the 
glitter and glory of victory in war. What 
shall we say of the man who, under the 
peaceful guidance of that spirit which ani- 
mated the discoverer of this Western Con- 
tinent, took his life in his hands, and, 
almost forgotten of the world, made his 
way through an undiscovered country, 
where the only footprint was that of a 
deadly foe, from whom if he escaped, it 
was perhaps to meet a worse fate through 
exposure and starvation? What shall we 
say of the young bride who for the love in 
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her heart faced the dangers of maternity 
with a snow-bank for a bed, a rough arm 
for a pillow, and only a pair of tired and 
bruised hands to do her bidding,—who 
wrapped her little one in a blanket, 
and swinging it from the horn of 
a saddle took up the perilous jour- 
ney to an unknown country un- 
flinchingly? That was heroism! 
All honor to such heroes! It is to 
such men and women that we owe 
it that in the most glorious section 
of our country, under one of the 
most beneficent of State govern- 
ments, we are living to-day. 

These were the men who fifty 
years ago framed our State consti- 
tution, brave, blunt, honest, gen- 
erous-hearted, impulsive men, 
quick of scent as hounds, who suit- 
ed action to the word, who knew 
little of technicalities, whose motto 
might have been, “ Hang the crim- 
inal and hang the law.” They were 
men who were educated in that old 
school of experience where they put 
their theorems to the practical 
test—who knew the number of 
feet from the river to the moun- 
tain-top, by having made the climb. 
As the result of the deliberations 
of such men we have a constitu- 
tion which is satisfactory to this 
new land and the people who are 
here working out the problems of 
a modern commonwealth. 

We have come to the close of the fiftieth 
year of our Statehood. From some very re-~ 
mote source we have inherited the fancy 
of making the fiftieth year of associated 
life a year of jubilee. As long ago as the 
time of Leviticus the Lord commanded 
Moses to say to the children of Israel that 
at the close of the fiftieth year they must 
assemble in friendly reunion, and, after 
seeing every wrong thing righted, rejoice 
and sing together. Adopting that ancient 
custom, on the 20th of December of this 
year, 1899, the fiftieth birthday of Cali- 
fornia, the pioneers from “Siskiyou to 
San Diego” will assemble on the old 
stamping-ground at San José, where the 
citizens will have erected a State-house 
which shall be an exact counterpart of the 
original one. ‘There the mock ceremony 
of inauguration will be conducted, with 
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the few surviving members as_ partici- 
pants. 

To the glory of California it can be 
truly said of Peter H. Burnett. the first 
governor, that he was of the best type of 
American manhood. A Southerner by 
birth, yet his soul was too large to know 
any North or South. Born in Tennessee, 
educated in the public schools of Mis- 
souri, characterized by superior native 
talent and dignity, he was able to fill 
important positions in public life with 
credit to himself and safety to the public. 
He was a member of the Legislature and 
of the Supreme Court of Oregon, Governor 
of the Superior Tribunal, then Governor, 
and lastly Judge of the Supreme Court of 
California. While strictly honest, gen- 
erous, and fair, yet he accumulated a large 
fortune. He gave as a reason for coming 
to California that he wished to see 
established on the Pacific Coast 
an important American commun- 
ity. In his later years he published 
several books. In company with 
almost the entire body of men who 
made up the first Legislature of 
California, he has passed within 
the golden gate which opens to 
the paradise of souls. 

They are pressing out the vintage in 
the garden of the Lord, 
Their souls are marching on, 

The three surviving members of 
that first Legislature, who it is ex- 
pected will answer to the roll-call 
on the occasion of the Jubilee, are 
General John Bidwell, of Chico, 
and Judge Elisha McKinstry and 
Pierre B. Cornwall, of San Fran- 
cisco, all of whom - have been 
strongly identified with the history 
of California for fifty years. 

General Bidwell came to Cali- 
fornia with a company of immi- 
grants in 1845, and was employed 
by Captain Sutter for five years as 
clerk and superintendent. Bid- 
well’s Bar, where he mined for 
_ gold, was named for him. He 
named most, if not all, of the 
rivers and creeks of the Upper 
Sacramento Valley, and had a grant of 
land where Chico now stands. He was at 
Sutter’s Fort when the Bear Flag Party 
arrived with General Vallejo and other 
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prisoners. He presents a character at 
once unique and interesting. His devotion 
to the development of the country about 
Chico kept him much in private life; yet 
he has always had a loyalty to conviction 
in matters of public concern, of which few 
men are capable. His first schooling for 
public affairs was in the “ Legislature of 
a Thousand Drinks,” yet in his later years 
he surrendered himself as a candidate for 
the high office of President of the United 
States on the Prohibition ticket, knowing 
that defeat was certain; he made the sac- 
rifice to principle. Notwithstanding his 
advanced age, he is at the present time en- 
gaged in engineering a highway through a 
rugged and mountainous section of the 
State. To accomplish this work he and his 
faithful helpmate have left their luxuri- 
ous home and spreading a tent under the 
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bluearch of heaven are inhabiting it, while 
they personally superintend the work of 
which future generations will reap the ben- 
efits. Such is the spirit of the true pioneer. 
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Judge McKinstry, a native of Detroit, 
Michigan, came to California in 1849. In 
his profession he has been a conspicuous 
figure in the State ever since. Whether 
in the capacity of lawyer or as judge of the 
District, Superior, or Supreme Court, his 
record has been one that showed the most 
sterling characteristics. Though past 
three score and ten years, he combines the 
qualities of the old and the young man 
in a remarkable manner. At the present 
time he occupies the honorable position 
of President of the Sons of the Revolu- 
tion. 

P. B. Cornwall, the third in this trio of 
truly great men, was born in Delaware 
County, New York, in 1821. He also came 
to California in 1849. He was one of the 
organizers of the Sacramento Pioneer 
Society, and on his removal to San Fran- 
cisco was made trustee and later Presi- 
dent of the California Pioneer Society. 
In political circles he has figured promi- 
nently, holding the office of chairman of 
the Republican State Committee and 
was at one time President of the Mechan- 
ics’ Institute of San Francisco. A success- 
ful man of affairs he has always been, and 
is at the present time actively engaged in 
the management of extensive business in- 
terests. 

Geographically considered, San José 
was a far more desirable location for the 
State capitol than the present site; but 
for a year or two after the adjournment 
of the first Legislature the State-house 
was literally on wheels. Influences of vari- 
ous kinds were brought to bear. Holders 
of large land acreages bid for it; but at 
last the strong influence of the mining 
population, which was located largely in 
the northern part of the State, prevailed, 
and the present site was selected and 
maintained. 

The citizens of San José propose to 
make the coming jubilee one of the most 
memorable events in the history of the 
city. Preparations are being made on a 
grand scale for the reception and enter- 
tainment of visitors. The first day’s pro- 
gramme will be under the direction of 
Major E. A. Sherman, of Oakland, 
through whose energy the first plans for 
the coming jubilee were presented to 
the public. He has kept himself so 


closely in touch with the Pioneers through- 
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out the State as to have become an 
encyclopedia of reference, and his interest 
in all that relates to the early settlers 
seems to become more intense as they re- 
cede from view. He will make the day a 
Pioneer Day from start to finish. 

Among the morning exercises will be 
the planting of a memorial tree, which 
will probably be the last public function of 
that kind which the men who figured in 
the ceremonies that took place on that 
spot on the 20th of December, 1849, will 
he called upon to perform. With this ju- 
bilee they will pass off the stage of action 
and turn over the golden key of the State 
which they have held for half a century to 
the Grand Parlor of Native Sons. 

The responsibility of taking the key of 
State from the hands of men like those, 
the key to whose character has been given 
in the above sketch, is no light one, and 
the question comes up, What sort of men 
will they be who shall hand it over at the 
next Golden Jubilee, and who shall plant 
the next memorial tree? This swift tran- 
sition period which is upon us makes or 
unmakes men rapidly. If they go into 
politics, the live (?) newspapers proceed 
to “burn them up.” If they go into busi- 
ness the corporations immediately proceed 
to “freeze them out.” To be sure, educa- 
tion is as cheap as dirt, but wisdom is still 
in price “above rubies.” We are on the 
mad rush. If we ride, we “scorch.” 
There is no fair division of labor. Some 
do too much while others do nothing; and 
it certainly will be no light task to come 
out of such conditions with characters as 
strong, lives as pure, and natures as sweet 
as those this State proposes to honor on 
the 20th of December. 

Of that portion of the jubilee cere- 
monies which will be conducted by the 
citizens of San José, the crowning feature 
will be the historic street parade, com- 
mencing with the time when Uncle Sam 
first took the robust infant, California, in 
his arms, and showing the stages of 
growth up to the present time. The re- 
mainder of the time will be given up to 
performances, receptions and revelries of 
such a generous nature as to make the 
older men forget the lapse of time and 
imagine themselves once again members 
of that grand company of pioneers who 
gathered about the old Capitol on the 
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Plaza and set in motion our wheels of 
State, men who knew no caste or clan, the 
hospitality of whose homes and hearts set 
the pace for those who came after and 
sowed the seeds of that hospitality for 
which Califérnia has become famous the 
world over. 

A little reminiscence, in closing, may 
prove interesting, and may also serve to 
substantiate the writer’s veracity concern- 
ing the glories and prodigies of California. 
Some years ago, shortly before the aged 
“ Pathfinder,” John C. Fremont, passed 
over the “ Divide,” he and his estimable 
wife Jessie—who is as familiar a character 
in history as her husband—visited San 
José. The ladies of the city prepared an 
entertainment in their honor, and among 
other things planned was a shower of roses. 
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From the surrounding gardens they 
gathered a wagon-load of the many-hued 
blossoms, and filling baskets with the 
satiny petals, placed the same on beams 
above the stage of the theater. When the 
party arrived, escorted by the Pioneers of 
the city, they were conducted to the stage 
for the ceremony of welcome. During the 
entire ceremony the rose petals were fall- 
ing upon the party as soft as flakes of 
snow, and by the time the exercises were 
over they stood ankle deep in a carpet of 
roses. Mrs. Fremont, never at a loss for 
the right word, stepped to the front of the 
stage and said: “ Ladies of San José, in 
my travels about the world I have encoun- 
tered all sorts of blizzards, but San José, 
California, is the only place that can fur- 
nish a rose blizzard.” 


THE LAPSE OF BROTHER ANTONIO AND 
SISTER BETHLEHEM 


By MAY TURNER 


crossed himself as he laid down his 
book and listened to the first chimes 
of the Angelus stealing through the vine- 
trellised porch. The convent of our Lady 
of Egypt stood at a stone’s throw from the 
monastery. What wexe the grave-faced 
Sisters doing within the stern gray walls 
this Christmas evening? How silent it 
was! He could hear Brother Sebastian, 
to whose place he had been assigned as 
house-porter for the evening, stumbling 
patiently along the cold stone corridor, 
coughing hoarsely as he went. There was 
not much spoken tenderness among the 
Brotherhood of St. Joseph, but Antonio’s 
heart softened strangely as he heard the 
feeble steps of the old man and the husky 
cough on their way to the damp chapel. 
What a different world he had been liv- 
ing in the last hour!—that world of the 
book he had been reading—a world of 
feasting and love and laughter, wherein 
young and rosy hands would have drawn 
“VOL. XXXIV — 34 
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the old man into the chimney-corner, and 
plied him with kisses and warm wine. An- 
tonio looked down at the cover of the book 
and crossed himself again; then rising 
hastily, and glancing round to see that no 
one observed him, he opened the hall door, 
and scooping a bed for the book among a 
mass of fallen leaves, while he peered fur- 
tively this way and that, he covered it 
carefully and threw a dried branch over 
the leaves. 

A strange Christmas this, and an un- 
pardonable manner in which to spend it, 
Brother Antonio! Strangest of all to 
bury Dickens’s “ Christmas Carol,” with 
its immortal voices of human love and pa- 
thos, out of sight on this holiest of even- 
ings ! 

Antonio’s task was nearly over; the 
house would be closed in an hour. He 
shut the door, and went back to his seat. 
From the dim stalls of the chapel came 
the monotonous chanting of the Brothers ; 
from the dimmer chambers of his own 
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heart came softer voices, falling with a 
gentler cadence and a tenderer tone. He 
thought that now and again among them 
he recognized the half-forgotten voices of 
his mother and his little sister, who had 
loved and left him years ago, but the voices 
were vague and indistinct, and leaving 
only a mild trouble in his breast, like the 
stir of summer winds upon an inland sea, 
they faded from his thoughts and passed 
away. 

An English workman on his way home 
passed with quick step and echoing tread 
before the house, and down the road, sing- 
ing lustily as he went, to drive the spirits 
from the frosty air:— 

Notl, Noél, Noél, Noél! 
Born is the King of Israel! 


The man passed on; the sound of the 
ringing voice and the tramp of his 
feet ceased. Antonio pushed aside the 
rusty bolt, and for sheer lack of something 
better to do, he peered out into the monas- 
tery yard, and tried to hum the words over 
to himself :— 

Noél, Noél, Noél, Noél! 
Born is the King of Israel! 


Had the dream of the “ Christmas 
Carol” bewitched him? Was he himself 
dreaming, as he rubbed his eyes and looked 
out into the darkness? The wind was 
moaning faintly among the branches of 
the eucalyptus-trees; a fainter moan from 
the mound of fallen leaves at the side of 
the porch, mingled with the moan of the 
wind, and stirred the holy night with a 
sense of disquiet and unrest. It was so 
long since Brother Antonio had heard the 
ery of a little child, now that at last he 
heard it, he scarcely recognized it. He 
groped among the leaves with some trep- 
idation at the unusual sound, and found a 
young infant lying among them. 

The Brother put his lantern down and 
gave a long whistle. “Holy Mother!” he 
cried in perplexity, “ what will the Bishop 
say?” But I'll take the child to Sister 
Bethlehem !” 

He wrapped his long brown robe around 
the wailing child, and taking his lantern 
in his hand, a few rapid strides brought 
him to the convent gate. 

Brother Antonio shivered as he rang the 
bell and looked up at the house. Saint 
Joseph defend his soul! The “ Christmas 
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Carol * had driven him from his sainthood 
and changed him into a man of clay. He 
would watch his opportunity on the mor- 
row, and dig up the carol and bribe the 
cook to put it in the kitchen fire. 

Not a light twinkled in the old gray 
house; not a whisper of life or laughter 
stirred the unnatural stillness. After 
some delay the door was opened by Sister 
Bethlehem, who stared at the intruder 
with cold surprise. 

“Sister Bethlehem,” said the brother 
earnestly, opening his robe and holding up 
the child, whom he had nearly suffocated 
in its warm folds, “I found this little 
creature outside the monastery porch. 
Will you take him in?” 

“A child!” said Sister Bethlehem aus- 
terely, lifting her eyebrows. “ Brother 
Antonio, what frivolity is this?” 

Then Antonio did an audacious thing. 
Sister Bethlehem would be Mother Su- 
perior some day; all the convent knew it. 
Already, in the long absences of the Rev- 
erend Mother, her word was law, and not 
to be questioned. 

“ This is Christmas day,” he said softly. 
“We have been worshiping the Holy 
Child this morning. When for us men 
and for our salvation he came down from 
heaven, he deigned to become a little child 
like this. You will not turn him away? 
He said himself, ‘He that shall receive 
one such little child in my name receiveth 
me.’ ” 

Sister Bethlehem opened her beautiful 
cold eyes in wide surprise. 

“There is no one in the Sisterhood to 
take care of the child,” she said, relenting, 
yet perplexed. “ The tithes have fallen off 
this year on account of the poor harvests. 
The Bishop has forbidden the incurring of 
any extra expense. Already the diet list 
is reduced, and the Sisters are on brown 
bread instead of white, and are drinking 
water instead of wine.” 

The child stirred uneasily in 
Brother’s arms and began to cry. 

“The night is cold,” said Sister Beth- 
lehem severely, “and you hurt the child 
when you hold it in that way. Give it to 
me. Though how we are to feed it I do not 
know. The last cow is dead, and the con- 
vent will be closed if we cannot keep the 
expenses down.” 

This was Brother Antonio’s opportu- 
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nity. He seized it eagerly, laying the 
child in Sister Bethlehem’s outstretched 
arms, and gathering up his robe for flight. 

“No cow!” he replied cheerily. “ But 
that is bad! The cook in the monastery 
kitchen is my good friend, and will let me 
give the child and thee my daily portion of 
milk. I go to the forest every day for 
wood, and will bring it thee every morn- 
ing with the sunrise. I never favored 
milk anyhow. Farewell, Sister Bethle- 
hem.” 

The Sister watched Antonio swinging 
down the garden-walk, with a sudden 
kindling in her beautiful austere face. 
Cold and clear as a star or a crystal, ne 
stir of emotion ever played upon it under 
the curious gaze of the Sisters. There was 
a legend among them that once she had 
laughed, once only, when a teacher in the 
convent school had fallen suddenly ill 
and she heard a boarder in the history 
class recite the story of the game-cock of 
Lake Champlain. But the tension about 
her lips was so tight and so unbroken, that 
this was generally regarded as an interest- 
ing legend, and nothing more. 

“That is a good man,” said Sister Beth- 
lehem under her breath. “ Rations are 
down at the monastery, too. Thou shouldst 
be féted, little Christmas child, with wine 
and laughter, instead of stale milk from 
the hands of a half-witted cook and a pen- 
niless brother. Where shall I lay thee to- 
night, little innocent? Amidst the straw, 
with the Holy Child in the manger?” 

In a few minutes Brother Antonio came 
running back to the house in a state of 
great excitement and again thundered at 
the door. Sister Bethlehem opened it with 
grave disapproval on her brow. 

“ Sister,” he said, panting, and pushing 
a flask into her hand, “ Brother Barnabas 
was asleep over the kitchen fire, and 
I stole some milk for the child. But see” 
—almost petulantly—“I made over fifty 
thousand francs to the Brothers when I 
came to the monastery seven years ago; 
the milk is paid for long ago! ” 

One could quite believe that Sister 
Bethlehem had once laughed at the game- 
cock of Lake Champlain, observing how 
she looked at Brother Antonio. But habit 
so easily becomes second nature that the 
flash faded out of her eyes as quickly as it 
came and left them as cold as ever. She 
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took the flask from Antonio’s hands with- 
out a word and shut the door. 

The child was very still and very cold. 
Sister Bethlehem wrapped him in a 
blanket, and laying him on the kitchen 
floor, she kindled a fire, then heating the 
milk and taking the child on her knees 
she warmed and chafed and fed him as 
well as she knew how. She ought to have 
been kneeling on the floor of her cell, 
busily saving her own soul, instead of say- 
ing the poor little starved and frozen body. 
This was surely a mortal sin on the day 
of the Holy Child, but if Purgatory itself 
had yawned before her, giving her the 
choice of decision, she must have fed and 
warmed that little child. “ He that shall 
receive one such little child in my name, 
receiveth me.” The words haunted her. 

She took the baby into her cold cell, 
and laid it on the narrow bed. It was the 
hour for prayer, and laying aside her 
black robes and her white cap, and, loosen- 
ing her shining hair upon her shoulders, 
Sister Bethlehem knelt down and essayed 
to pray. The rosary beads slipped through 
her fair fingers one by one, but though her 
lips moved ‘audibly, her thoughts were far 
away. The w orld to which she had 
thought herself crucified, and which when 
she entered within the convent walls was 
crucified to her, seemed very near to-night, 
and was clamoring with imperious hands 
and persistent voices at the barred door of 
the Sister’s cell. The world, the flesh, and 
the devil had surely entered the convent 
incarnate in the person of this little child! 
Sister Bethlehem shuddered and glanced 
fearfully at the tiny figure on the bed. 

At last the sound of the chapel-bell 
clanged noisily through the dimly- 
lighted cells, calling the pale Sisters to 
their few sweet hours of rest and sleep. 
Sister Bethlehem laid her crucifix on the 
floor of her cell and prostrated herself be- 
fore it, drawing the wedding-ring from 
her finger and kissing the feet of the mar- 
ble Christ with passionate tears. 

. Thou whose bride I am, elect of 
Heaven!” she cried, “I am unworthy to 
be called the least of thy saints. Holy 
Child, this is thy birthday, and in the 
touch of these little fleshly fingers I have 
forgotten thee. I dare not ask thee to 
take the child away; leave him in my arms 
to torture and purify this sinful breast. 
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Ah! Crucified, may I feel every print of 
these baby fingers upon my flesh as nails 
that pierce me, crucifying me to the love 
of the world! Shall not love itself be 
slain for thy beloved sake ?” 

Sister Bethlehem drew the ring upon 
her finger again, and, faint with long 
prayer and emotion, she put out the light, 
and lay down on her humble bed. The 
movement roused the child, and with a 
sudden sharp sob Sister Bethlehem took 
him straight into her arms, as she would 
have taken the cross itself if the Mother 
Superior had ordered her crucifixion. 

And then began that struggle between 
the vocation of the saint, self-elected to 
martyrdom, and the sweet and natural life 
of the daughters of men, which the good 
tod himself in old Eden was pleased to 
initiate and to call very good. Since she 
had entered the convent fourteen yearsago, 
a novice of sixteen, this haughty daughter 
of a haughty race had known few of the 
sorrows and none of the joys of a woman’s 
life. The convent rules forbade even 
friendships among the Sisters; the Mother 
Superior, a woman of iron constitution 
and will, mistaking the dignity of the 
young novice for coldness, and rightly 
foreseeing in her immature character the 
promise of rare power and executive abil- 
ity, bent herself to the task of molding 
Sister Bethlehem into a saint after her 
own heart. The result far surpassed her 
hopes and design. The iron-hearted 
Mother confessed to herself with some 
misgiving that her discipline in Sister 
Bethlehem’s case had been a little over- 
done. It was well during her long terms 
of absence from the convent, while she 
was busy under the Bishop’s supervision 
in founding branch sisterhoods in his dio- 
cese, to have so capable and austere a dep- 
uty to leave in charge of the convent, but 
a passing play of womanly tenderness or 
weakness on Sister Bethlehem’s impassive 
face would have pleased her more. The 
Reverend Mother, alert and watchful in 
her seventieth year, began to fear the pos- 
sible results of her own work. If this firm 
will of Sister Bethlehem’s should ever rise 
up and be exerted against her own au- 
thority,—or the Bishop’s, for that matter, 
-—who should say what might happen? 
The Reverend Mother crossed herself and 
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shook her head; it was too dreadful to 
think of. 

Before sunrise Sister Bethlehem rose 
from her bed and taking her rosary in her 
hand began her morning prayer. The 
child, missing her encireling arms, stirred 
uneasily and began to wail. A strange 
sense of helplessness came upon her. 
Never in all the fourteen years of her con- 
vent life had she missed this hour of 
prayer. Should she let the child wail on 
while she counted her beads? Should 
she?—should she? The pitiful cry grew 
sharper and louder. Sister Bethlehem 
laid down her rosary and took the child in 
her arms and held him to her breast, 
smoothing back with a tenderness of which 
no one thought her capable the soft rings 
of brown hair from his forehead. How 
was it the nurses used to soothe the little 
ones in the old chateau at home? She 
opened her reluctant lips and began to 
sing the Adeste Fideles:— 

O come, all ye faithful, 
Joyfully triumphant, 
O come ye, O come ye, to Bethlehem! 
Come and behold him, 
Born, the King of Angels; 
O come let us adore him, 
O come let us adore him, 
O come let us adore him, Christ the Lord! 


The child fell asleep again, and Sister 
Bethlehem laid him down upon the bed, 
but the moment she left him he awoke and 
began to cry. The Sister’s magnificent 
self-control stood her in good stead. She 
was very weary; there were dark rings 
under her eyes, and the tension of mind 
and frame under the unaccustomed ex- 
perience of the previous night had shaken 
her sorely. She took the child in her arms 
again and spent the remainder of the two 
hours before sunrise keeling, with closed 
eyes, on the stone floor. The baby never 
stirred; neither did Sister Bethlehem. 
She had taken up her cross, and though 
flesh and heart were failing, she made no 
sign. Only when the rising-bell rang she 
rose, and quietly walking to the bed and 
laying down the child, now fast asleep, in 
a safe place, she fell upon the floor and 
fainted away. 

With returning consciousness, she re- 
membered Brother Antonio and the baby’s 
breakfast. Antonio had been faithful. 
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She found the milk in, a stone jar on the 
doorstep. 

The Sisters rose as she entered the re- 
fectory an hour later. The rule of silence 
was observed during meals. Sister Beth- 
lehem would not have broken it for the 
world. But as the thirty Sisters ate their 
frugal meal of brown bread and grapes, 
she marked them with a new illumination 
in her eyes. Heretofore they had passed 
before her as well-regulated machines; 
this morning she noted that Sister Theresa 
coughed every other minute, that Sister 
Maria put her hand to her heart as if it 
hurt her, that Sister Louise, who was only 
forty, looked sixty if a day, and she 
stooped as if with weakness, and that Sis- 
ter Katrina’s face was very pale. Sister 
Bethlehem even thought that she detected 
traces of recent tears upon it. The hot 
blood rushed to her forehead when she re- 
membered her own heavy eyes. These 
were her sisters, then, women of like pas- 
sions with herself, who shut the doors of 
their narrow cells behind them every 
night, and perchance threw themselves 
upon their knees, or communed with their 
own hungry hearts upon their beds, and 
wept and agonized and prayed. 

Sister Bethlehem forgot to eat her 
breakfast, so absorbed was she with this 
new revelation, and she sat watching them 
one by one with a troubled gentleness in 
her eyes. When she rose from her seat 
and the thirty silent Sisters filed out of 
the refectory, the voiceless procession be- 
fore her illuminated vision swelled into 
many millions, and the rough deal refec- 
tory table widened out until it covered the 
broad bosom of the green earth, and at 
this table sat many millions more with 
passionless faces and uncomplaining eyes, 
yet famishing in that no kindly hands 
broke to them the bread of life, the bread 
of common daily human love and kind- 
ness by which men live and without which 
they droop and die. It had not yet dawned 
on Sister Bethlehem’s mind that she her- 
self was one of the millions, but the day- 
spring was at hand. 


During the day Sister Bethlehem had 
occasion to reprove one of the elder Sisters 
of the convent for some trifling omission 
of duty. Sister Ursula received a sum- 
mons to attend her in her room, and with 


trembling knees dragged herself reluc- 
tantly along the corridor to await her pun- 
ishment, and knocked at the dreaded door. 

Sister Bethlehem looked up from her 
papers with the same strange gentleness 
in her eyes that had awed the Sisters at 
the breakfast-table. She noticed, with 
some compunction, that Sister Ursula was 
shaking from head to foot. Sister Beth- 
lehem hesitated. This was one of the mil- 
lions who had passed before her at the 
refectory door. 

“Ursula!” Her voice fell on the cul- 
prit’s astonished ears like the voice of an 
angel. “If we truly love the Holy Child, 
shall we not try to do always those 
things which please him?” 

There were tears in Ursula’s voice, if 
not in her eyes. 

“Yes, Sister Bethlehem,” she answered 
softly. 

“That is all,” said the Sister, turning 
again to her papers. 

Ursula regarded her with bewildered 
eyes. 

"“Have you forgotten the penance, 
Sister Bethlehem?” she asked doubtfully. 

“ No,” was the gentle answer; “I never 
forget. But I have punished you so often, 
Sister Ursula, and it does not cure you. 
If love for the Holy Child will not save 
you, nothing will. Ursula, a little child 
was brought here last night, a poor out- 
cast waif who must be nursed and cher- 
ished for the fold. Will you help me to 
take care of him? And O, Ursula,”—Sis- 
ter Bethlehem laid down her pen and 
looked at Ursula with glowing eyes,—“ he 
is so small and soft and innocent, and sin 
must never come near him to defile him. 
The Holy Child himself was like him once, 
so little and clinging and weak. Only the 
pure in heart should come near a little 
child !” 

With the passing weeks Noél throve and 
grew. Brother Antonio went daily to the 
forest, and on his way he always left the 
brown jar on the doorstep, calling for it 
as he went home. Always thoughtful, a 
new earnestness had developed on his brow 
since the strange advent of the child at 
the monastery gate. Brother Barnabas, 
bribed to silence and to generous doles of 
milk by Antonio’s wonderful Italian re- 
cipes, never referred to the daily visit to 
the convent; the Sisters, if they noted the 
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circumstance at all, regarded the daily ad- 
vent of the monastery jar as a mere busi- 
ness transaction. 

But Antonio could not help seeing, with 
an undefined pain at his heart, that as the 
child throve Sister Bethlehem began to 
droop. The little creature never seemed 
to rest unless the Sister’s arms were 
around him. She would give up her 
charge to no one else, and no one dared to 
interfere. During the day Ursula shared 
in his care; in the hours of prayer be- 
tween the night and morning he was sel- 
dom out of Sister Bethlehem’s arms. The 
Sister knew well that if any complaint 
were made to the Mother Superior the child 
would be removed, and although she had 
not begun to analyze her own feelings she 
dared not face the thought of the future 
without him. The weather was unusually 
severe and little Noél felt the cold. Sister 
Bethlehem’s face grew whiter and more 
spiritual every day. In the night the child 
lay warm upon her fostering breast, and 
in every throb of the little heart she 
learned to feel and comprehend the throb- 
bing of the universal heart that palpitates 
through all humanity. 

One night, a few months after Brother 
Antonio had brought the child to the con- 
vent, the Sisters were aroused by a loud 
knocking at the convent gate. Sister 
Bethlehem was summoned, and, with her 
fair hair falling over her black wrapper 
and shining in the dim light like a shower 
of gold about her, she took a lantern in 
her hand and opened the door. She recog- 
nized the visitor, an old washerwoman 
from the village, who announced herself 
with a loud laugh, and shrank back in the 
doorway. 

“You know me, Sister Bethlehem,” 
said the woman hoarsely; “I am Mére 
Angélique. I am dying, and I thought 
you would put my card on the altar, and 
present it with my compliments to the 
good God. I have not called upon him for 
a long time. I am afraid he has forgotten 
me. Here itis: Mére Angélique. Blanch- 
isseuse. 

Sister Bethlehem took the dirty card 
from the woman’s hands, and, holding up 
her lantern, looked at her with solemn 
searching eyes. 

“ Mére Angélique,” she said simply, “ is 
this true?” The woman’s quick, labored 
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breathing caught her ear, and her face 
changed. The Mater Misericardia looked 
down no less truly from the wall upon the 
little group about the doorway, than from 
Sister Bethlehem’s compassionate eyes. 
Ursula led her away gasping to the sani- 
tarium, and administering the simpler 
remedies of the convent, she tended her 
with kindly if unskilled hands till she fell 
asleep. 

Sister Bethlehem entered Mére Angél- 
ique’s room the next morning and laid her 
crucifix upon the woman’s breast. Mére 
Angélique shrank back from its touch, and 
with shaking hands tore it away and 
thrust it aside. 

“Take it away,” she cried. 
cifix is not for such as me. Your holy 
looks scorch and scorn me. What would 
I do with the Christ himself, think you? 
Your pure looks burn me up. Do you for- 
get who I am? I am Meére Angélique. 
Ca suffit!” 

“Alas, Mére Angélique!” said Sister 
Bethlehem, trembling; “the Christ was 
born into the world for sinners such as 
you. Have you forgotten the Magdalene ? 
She stood at his feet behind him weeping ; 
she washed his feet with her tears, and 
wiped them with her hair!” 

“Hair like yours,” interrupted Mére 
Angélique eagerly; “all gold and shine 
and glitter. I saw it at the convent gate. 
But such as you would not touch me,—not 
for the world, Sister Bethlehem, and as 
for him “i 

Ursula passed the open door, carrying 
Noél, and the Sister beckoned to her. By 
an unaccountable impulse, save that, as 
Ursula told the story years afterwards 
with many tears, the angels prompted 
him, the child opened his little arms and 
stretched them out towards the miserable 
woman on the bed and smiled. The rays 
of the morning sun glanced through the 
narrow window and rested like a halo upon 
the little head. 

Sister Bethlehem dropped on her knees 
beside Mére Angélique’s bed and laid her 
lovely face like a white rose on the 
woman’s breast. “The Holy Child has 
spoken,” she said in calm clear tones. 
“ Life is one long Christmas-day wherein 
he ever begs for shelter and a home within 
the human heart. Mére Angélique, let the 
Christ-child in!” 


“ The cru- 
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The old woman was weeping; her tears 
poured forth like long-restrained rain. 
* Wait,” she gasped, “ let me think. Would 
he ever hold out his arms to me like that, 
and touch me as you do? Sister Bethle- 
hem, give me the crucifix in my hand, and 
let me hold vou with the other.” 

And clinging thus, poor soul, with one 
hand locked in the human, and the other 
in the Divine, Mére Angélique fell asleep, 
and passed away into that great unknown 
land “ where the wicked cease from trou- 
bling, and the weary are at rest.” 

Sister Bethlehem went quietly back to 
her cell, and listened to the tolling of the 
chapel-bell. She put her hand up to her 
head to ease its aching; her wedding-ring, 
which linked her forever to the Church 
and marked her as its bride, slipped off her 
finger and rolled upon the ground. As 
she stooped to replace it, a strange faint- 
ness overtook her, and she lay down on her 
narrow bed and closed her eyes. How long 


she lay there she never knew, but she . 


roused herself at last. Her strength was 
failing. She would unburden her heart 
to Brother Antonio, and she sent old Ur- 
sula to the monastery begging him to come 
to the convent at once to receive an order 
for wood from the forest. 

Brother Antonio arrived promptly, 
bareheaded and closely shaven as usual, 
and was received by the Sister in her 
office. The order for the wood was given, 
and the Brother reluctantly turned to go. 

“ Not yet,” said Sister Bethlehem, in a 
tone of gentle command. “ Tell me what 
you think of the child. Will he live, 
Brother Antonio? Has he not a noble 
brow, a penetrating eye, and the head of a 
leader? He will be a great and good man, 
Brother Antonio!” 

The Brother smiled and assented. He 
would have assented to anything just then. 
Sister Bethlehem went on, her voice, al- 
ways sweet and haunting and persuasive, 
fell on his parched soul like the music of 
silver flutes. 

“I think I am going to die, Brother An- 
tonio,” she said gently, all unconscious of 
the sudden pang her words caused him. 
“ Until the child came, my health was per- 
fect, but he breaks my rest, and when I 
rise to pray he will not be still unless he 
isin my arms. It is very sweet to feel the 
little life nestling like a young dove under 


my heart, and I would not have it other- 
wise, but I dare not break the rules of pen- 
ance and of prayer. Many thoughts have 
come to me with the coming of this little 
child. Life is an unsealed book, and his 
tiny hands have opened it. In my own 
heart I see the heart of my sisters as in a 
mirror; in Noél’s cry, I hear not only the 
appeal of a little child’s helplessness and 
need, but the cry of the Christ-child for a 
home in the hearts of men. The thoughts 
that have come to me have blossomed out 
into articulate words, but I dare not speak 
them here. Is there such a thing as the 
priesthood of letters, Brother Antonio? 
Can one serve therein as in a temple, 
and worship and sacrifice with one’s pen? 
Since the child taught me I have learned 
so many things I never knew before, and I 
long to enter the temple and to sacrifice 
with its priesthood day and night. I feel,” 
pursued the Sister, rising to her no- 
ble height and pressing the child to her 
breast, “that I could say many things, 
and make the world listen to me, if I dared 
to write, instead of to pray, to think, in- 
stead of to suffer and endure. But that 
can never be. If I die, Brother Antonio, 
remember that holy as our vocation is, it 
is not the holiest the good Creator de- 
signed for the sons and daughters of men.” 

“No,” said Brother Antonio, with a 
sudden break in his voice, and with his 
tonsured head in his hands. 

Brother Antonio went back to the for- 
est, and stayed there till nightfall, crash- 
ing down the branches of the great trees 
to right and left of him, working with the 
strength of a giant and the recklessness of 
a demon. The handle broke off his ax at 
last, and he threw it down with a cry like 
an angry child. His own voice startled 
him in the silence of the forest, and its 
echoes mocked him. A _ stray squirrel 
peered down at him from the branch of a 
high tree. He threw a stone and struck 
it savagely, he who had never hurt a living 
thing. Was his own pain brutalizing him? 
The squirrel, hurt and startled, ran up the 
tree, and he waited for it to come back 
that he might strike it again. A splash 
of bright blood stained the bough, and he 
took up another stone, and another, and 
made a target of the stain, until the bark 
began to peel from the bough, and he fell 
back exhausted. Leaving his ax and the 
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uncorded wood in the forest, he found his 
way home to the convent, where his heart 
was, and laid his burning head against the 
convent wall under the bars of Sister 
Bethlehem’s cell, and lifted his hands to 
the solemn stars and blessed her. 

They found him there in the early dawn, 
with the cold dews of the morning wet 
upon him, and his stiffened hands still 
uplifted. The Brothers whispered among 
themselves as they undressed him and got 
him into a warm bed in the little hospital. 
Brother Antonio, they said, had seen a vis- 
_ ion. They were the more sure of this, 

when, on bringing to him a picture of the 
Madonna and the Holy Child, he turned 
his head and smiled, and moved his fev- 
ered lips as if in prayer. They left the 
Madonna where the picture might look 
down upon him from the wall, and in his 
hours of delirium the poor Brother would 
turn to it again and again as if it soothed 
him, and hold out his arms to it like a 
tired child. But even in his wanderings 
the reticence of the monk was strong upon 
him; long habit had become second 
nature. He never, by word or sign, re- 
vealed what was passing in his mind. And 
when at last the fever left him, Brother 
Antonio still lay and gazed upon the Ma- 
donna and the Holy Child. 

There came a day when he was well 
enough to creep out into the sunshine and 
sit on the porch and feast his hungry eyes 
on the gray convent walls, and as the slow 
days went on, and life came back to him, 
one by one he took up his simple duties 
again, but the strong man was shorn of his 
strength. The Brothers shook their heads 
as they watched him, and noting his con- 
tinued weakness they put a spade into his 
hand one day and bade poor Brother An- 
tonio dig his grave. He went about his 
task without a murmur, pausing ever and 
anon to brush the moisture from his burn- 
ing brow, and to watch the squirrels chas- 
ing each other among the trees, and to hear 
the twitter of the birds in their nests. The 
spotted lizards crept out into the sunshine 
and played every day about his deepening 
grave; the white-winged butterflies alight- 
ed on his whiter hands and knew no fear. 
The dove called to her mate from a leafy 
thicket, and the tremble in her voice re- 
minded him of the tremble in Sister Beth- 
lehem’s when she said, with a mournful 
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sweetness whose echoes haunted him sleep- 
ing and waking, “Many thoughts have 
come to me with the coming of this little 
child.” 

Who made all these happy creatures? 
Was the mother-dove, brooding over her 
young, to be forever, through her mother- 
hood, nearer the heart of her Creator than 
Sister Bethlehem, whom he had made 
only a little lower than the angels? A 
dash of hot tears fell on his hand; his 
weakness was overmastering him again. 
He lay down by the side of the open grave 
and closed his eyes. And lying there he 
thought of many things, and always of 
Sister Bethlehem. Could the highest voca- 
tion for the Madonna be the lowest for this 
other woman, who, Heaven help him! 
looked so like her when she held the child 
in her arms? The dove stirred in her nest, 
and called again to her mate. “ Many 
thoughts have come to me,” repeated ever 
the gentle echo in Antonio’s breast. 

As he thought of these things, and pon- 
dered them in his heart, a band of bright 
human faces seemed to shine upon him 
and beckon him. “ Come to us,” they said ; 
“come out from the dews and damps of 
the sepulcher and the dumbness of the 
grave; lift up your dull eyes to the sun- 
shine, and learn to smile and rejoice.” 
Human hands drew him, calling, “ Come, 
and wrestle and toil with us among the 
crowd, and learn that the worker, and 
not the dreamer, enters into the secret 
of the Lord; to labor is to pray.” 
Human voices called to him with a sweet 
and tender scorn, “ What, O man, is the 
music of chant and stall to the music of a 
child’s innocent laughter, and its holy ery 
of Father? Come out among us into the 
old green world, and learn what a good 
world it is wherein to live and love.” 

Brother Antonio opened his eyes. Were 
these persuasive voices from the blue heav- 
ens above him, or from the bottomless pit ? 
The grinning gargoyles over the chapel 
windows seemed to mock and laugh at him. 
“Get thee behind me, Satan!” cried 
Brother Antonio, sorely dismayed and per- 
plexed as to which was the voice of Satan 
and which was the voice of the Lord, and 
without a backward glance he took up his 
staff and fled into his cell. 

A few evenings later, Brother Barnabas, 
who added the duties of postman to those 
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of his frugal office, handed him a letter 
with his finger on his lips. Antonio prom- 
ised him a new recipe, and broke the seal 
with some curiosity. As he read, the man’s 
face brightened and shaded alternately. 
The old uncle, whose heart he had well- 
nigh broken when he entered the monas- 
tery, and whose only son had just died 
without an heir, begged him to come back 
to share his lonely life among the hills. 

“All is yours,” wrote the old man. 
“ The vineyards are ready for the harvest. 
Come! ” 

Brother Antonio took his staff in his 
hand and crossed the dusty road to the 
convent with the letter in the breast of his 
brown robe. Several months had passed 
by since his illness. Sister Bethlehem, 
who scarcely recognized him when he en- 
tered, summoned him to her when she 
heard his voice at the door. Her hands 
were folded on her lap; the child lay 
asleep at her feet. Sister Bethlehem sel- 
dom smiled, but the riper tenderness in 
her face since last he met her had deepened 
like the bloom of a peach. The words died 
on Brother Antonio’s lips. He had meant 
to say so much, but the presence of her 
grave and gracious beauty threw around 
him an atmosphere of content and benedic- 
tion which infolded him like a mantle—an 
influence which ought to be the heritage 
of every mother’s son. In the larger peace 
and beneficence of her presence even words 
of ordinary kindly greeting and congratu- 
lation would have seemed an intrusion. 
But he marked with growing exultation 
that the weariness had gone out of Sister 
Bethlehem’s face, that she regarded him 
with firm lips and a kindling eye. 

*“‘T have seen a vision, Brother Antonio,” 
she said very earnestly. “ You remember 
the storm of a week ago? The voice of the 
angel of the sun spoke in the pealing thun- 
der. It shook the convent cells, and threw 
open their iron doors, and let the sunlight 
in, and cried, Give up your dead! And the 
dead came forth, bound hand and foot, 
and shrinking from the blinding sunlight ; 
and they bowed themselves before me, and 
cast their grave-clothes at my feet, for my 
hand had set them free! ‘The Spirit of 
the Lord is upon me to preach 
deliverance to the captives, to set at liberty 
them that are bruised.’ ” 


“T see a vision, too,” cried Brother An- 


tonio, springing to his feet. “Shall the 
spirit of prophecy descend alone upon thee, 
O fairest among women? I see thee high- 
priestess of a temple among the vine-clad 
hills; but the incense which ascends from 
that temple is the smoke of the family 
hearth, and the voices of its singers and 
players upon instruments are the voices 
of the children of thy love!” 

Sister Bethlehem arose and _ faced 
Brother Antonio in all her stately beauty, 
with the tender bloom on her face incarna- 
dined to a vivid red. But Antonio’s heart 
exulted; better the red rose of conscious 
life than the pale lilies of the grave. He 
turned and left her standing thus, with a 
delicate instinct that in the first flush of 
the revelation of his love she would rather 
be alone. He passed out into the con- 
vent yard, and thence into the little ceme- 
tery to his unfinished tomb. The night 
was intensely cold, but the glow at An- 
tonio’s heart was not to be chilled or 
quenched by cold or frost, or thirst or hun- 
ger. 

Antonio laughed aloud as he took the 
great spade in his hand. From the dim 
chapel] came the monotonous chanting of 
the monks. No one would miss him to- 
night, or, if they did, they would only sur- 
mise that he was stretched in mortal 
weakness upon his pallet of straw. 

Above the night, and the dark 
branches of the watching cypress, was a 
clear shining of September stars. He 
looked up at them with moist eyes and 
blessed them. St. Peter’s bird awoke in 
the barn, and mistaking the rays of the 
pale moonlight that streamed under the 
doorway for the rays of the rising sun, 
he crowed shrilly through the frosty air. 
Antonio blessed St. Peter and _ blessed 
the bird, and as the smell of the newly- 
turned earth mingled with the scent of 
the eucalyptus leaves he lifted up his 
swelling voice and blessed the green w orld 
and the bounding seas and all that in them 
is. Antonio worked swiftly as he blessed 
them. He filled in the yawning grave and 
smoothed the heavy clods, and when his 
work was done he threw the spade over the 
hedge into a neighboring field and fell 
upon his face upon the grave’s cold bosom 
and gave thanks to the God of his life. 
Night had melted into dawn before his 
task was done, Sing in your courses, 
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stars of the morning! Lean from afar, 
and shout aloud, bright spirits who watch 
and wonder over the destinies of the chil- 
dren of earth, for a new creation is re- 
joicing with the rising sun,—a man is 
born to-day ! 

Brother Antonio slipped into the chapel 
unobserved, sat down with the Brothers 
at the refectory table, and ate the first 
hearty meal he had touched for months. 
The Brothers regarded him with interest 
and a certain vague sympathy. After 
breakfast he begged leave of absence for :1 
few days that he might visit his uncle. 
It was granted him reluctantly; there 
were no mules to spare and the hills were 
steep; he would die, they said, of fatigue 
by the way. 

srother Antonio laughed and, for an- 
swer, lifted the refectory table in his arms. 
When, later in the day, the story of An- 
tonio’s grave was told, with hushed voices 
and bowed heads, the simple Brothers said 
they had always known he was a saint; it 
was a great miracle. And indeed it was, 
such a miracle as holy Mother Nature is 
forever working in the lives of her sons and 
daughters, only, alas! we have grown so 
accustomed to the majesty and the ten- 
derness of her miracles, they cease to ex- 
cite any longer either awe or wonder in 
our stupid breasts. 

[In a few days Brother Antonio returned 
from the vineyards with a new dignity 
on his brow and a new light in his eyes. 
The Brothers, who had little to interest 
them in their monotonous lives, began to 
watch him curiously. They noticed that 
every day on his return from the forest 
clearing he would bring home a bunch of 
simple wild flowers and autumn-tinted 
leaves and place them before the Ma- 
donna’s picture. If in Antonio’s simple 
heart his worship of the Madonna and 
Sister Bethlehem were innocently inter- 
mingled, he thought the great Mother 
would be the first to understand and to 
make allowance for him. 

Christmas-day dawned for Sister Beth- 
lehem as the last had waned, on the floor 
of her cell; but now the child would lie 
and sleep alone, or smile at her from the 
humble bed. He had even taken his first 
steps across the floor, hiding his sweet face 
in her robe, and shouting in an ecstasy ol 
fear and pride. 
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The placid months rolled away. Every 
morning the brown jug was faithfully left 
on the doorstep; every time she met 
Brother Antonio the delicate bloom on 
Sister Bethlehem’s face grew deeper and 
sweeter. ‘The child still lay upon her 
heart and was cradled in her steadfast 
arms; but like an autumn leaf hiding the 
first bud of spring, the tiny unconscious 
creature brooded over the fairer bud of a 
new-born and immortal love. Antonio 
was patient and made no sign. He knew 
his hour would come. 

The Bishop arrived at the monastery 
late one afternoon in the early spring, and 
after an hour’s business there he proceeded 
to the convent to see Sister Bethlehem, 
closely watched and followed by Brother 
Antonio. The shutters were not closed in 
Sister Bethlehem’s room, and Antonio, 
who dared not ring ‘the bell and present 
himself at the front door, crept to the side 
of the house and looked cautiously in. The 
Bishop and the Sister were already en- 
gaged in close conversation. The lamp- 
light fell on their faces, revealing the 
watchful lines about the Bishop’s lips, the 
benignity of the Sister’s noble brow. But 
Sister Bethlehem looked troubled, and 
once or twice she shook her head as if in 
perplexity or doubt. 

While Antonio was pondering over the 
meaning of this, a carriage drove slowly up 
to the convent gate, and Sister Bethle- 
hem, summoning Ursula to her aid, 
opened the carriage door and took the 
Mother Superior in her arms. The gray 
head sank helplessly on Sister Bethle- 
hem’s breast. For while dealing out a 
severe penance to an irrepressible young 
novice, an attack of paralysis had sur- 
prised and deeply mortified the Reverend 
Mother. In her helplessness the stern 
heart was softened. She had never lain in 
a pair of strong young arms before—and 


even ice will melt if there is warmth 
enough! ' 

“You are a good child,” she said, an 
hour later, with tears in her eves. “ Sis- 


ter Bethlehem. before I die, I believe | 
want a little—love! I wish I had loved 
you all a little more. Be kinder to the 
Sisters than I have been. You will be 
Mother Superior soon.” 

“ No.” said Sister Bethlehem. shrinking 
back and trembling a little; “ oh, no!” 











“Mary calls you,” said the Reverend 
Mother faintly. “ You will obey; you 
have always obeyed, my child.” 

“You are mistaken,” said Sister Beth- 
lehem gently. “ Forgive me, Mother. I 
have no vocation !” 

* Mary calls you,” repeated the Mother 
in fainter tones. “Go to your cell, and 
listen. Look long on the Madonna’s face, 
and she will speak. Kiss me, Sister Beth- 
lehem,—I forget how. And yet 
I am sure she kissed . 
her Child!” 

Sister Bethlehem’s tears fell fast on the 
wistful, wrinkled face as she obeyed. She 
told herself passionately that she had not 
forgotten how; she had kissed her child, 
too! 

And then she went obediently to her 
cell, and knelt down before the pictured 
Madonna, that old sweet ever-young ideal 
of love and mother-bliss, which has kept 
the heart purer, and the family hearth 
more sacred, and the world a holier place, 
since Mary kissed her Child. And, as the 
Reverend Mother had commanded, she 
looked long on the Madonna’s face, and 
listened for her voice. 

Every morning the boarders in the con- 
vent school brought Sister Bethlehem a 
handful of gay spring flowers to adorn the 
Madonna’s picture. The flowers that she 
loved best were all there,—roses for love, 
and lilies for the pure in heart, who even 
now see God, and baby-blue-eyes in azure 
masses, with tints gathered from gracious 
Californian skies, looking up at the Holy 
Child with innocent, questioning, starlike 
gaze, like the eyes of the hundred and forty 
and four thousand, who, in the Apocalypse 
of St. John, are redeemed from the earth 
and follow the Lamb whithersoever he go- 
eth. And as Sister Bethlehem looked up 
from the starry eyes to the faces of Mary 
and her Boy, the sweet soul fell a-weeping. 

“ Mother,” she said softly, holding out 
her arms to the blessed twain, “speak to 
me, Mother! Mother!” 

Had the Madonna spoken, or was it only 
by chance that when Sister Bethlehem 
looked down at the flowers again the li- 
lies lay in shadow, as if they had with- 
drawn themselves, and the tints of the 
blood-red roses were glowing and leaping 
in the slanting rays of the afternoon sun? 
But the light lay, too, on the Madonna’s 
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brow and in the heaven of her eyes, and 
Sister Bethlehem gazed upon it until her 
own face caught the glow and the Madon- 
na and the saint were transfigured togeth- 
er. And then Sister Bethlehem fell upon 
her face, and for a brief space her soul 
was caught up into heaven, and she heard 


unspeakable things. She had looked upon 
the Beatifiec Vision, and she knew that the 
reason men’s hearts had been bowed from 
the birth of the Church until now before 
the Madonna and the Holy Child was 
simply that Love, which is the magnet of 
the moral spheres, was drawing them back 
to their native element, as waters are 
drawn to the clouds, and as fire yearns up- 
ward to the sun. 

A glow of supernal light seemed to fill 
the cell when Sister Bethlehem arose and 
stood before the Madonna, as Mary herself 
might have stood before the angel, with the 
Annunciation lilies in her hand. She 
broke off one of the red roses from its 
stem, and with a gesture of exquisite ten- 
derness and grace she opened the door of 
her cell, and hid the rose in her bosom. 

Little Noé] was sleeping fitfully. He 
had been ailing for a few days, and Ursula 
was watching the cradle with some anxi- 
ety. Sister Bethlehem smiled at her fears, 
and kneeling down by the cradle she sang 
him into a quiet sleep. Antonio, still 
watching from under the eucalyptus trees, 
closed his eyes as he listened. The singer’s 
voice was low and sweet, but the notes 
thrilled through the listening air, and 
floated, a delicious impromptu, outward 
and upward through the night like the 
notes of a skylark set free from its bars. 
The heart of Mary’s daughter had caught 
the music of the spheres. 

Mater Misericordia! 
Stars through the eucalyptus shine: 
Tremulous orbs that gleam afar, 
Less serene in the star depths are. 
Than the tender light on thy brow divine! 
Mater Misericordia! 
Mother-love of eternity! 
Dower thy child with the steadfast 
grace, 
Meekness, and brightness. of Love's 
dear face, 
That broods o’er, and blesses, my love, and 
me! 


Over Sister Bethlehem’s chair hung a 
simple picture, the only ornament in the 
bare room,—a copy of Weir’s child-angels, 
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in an ivy-mantled tower, holding flaming 
torches and ringing the Christmas-bell. 
Is it not the hands of innocent children, 
whose angels do always behold the face of 
their Father, that forever set the music 
of the world in motion? Was not the first 
great Bell of Liberty, of peace and good- 
will to men, whose echoes are still floating 
over the listening nations and stirring the 
hearts of men, set ringing in old Bethle- 
hem nineteen hundred years ago by the 
weak hands of a little Child? 

Sister Bethlehem returned to her chair 
and folded her hands and closed her eyes, 
reluctant to disturb the little sleeper. 
Alas, poor Sister Bethlehem! The solid 
earth may be shaken to its foundations, 
and the stars fall from their places, and 
the sea give up her dead, before the quiver 
of a single eyelash will disturb that dream- 
less sleep! 

An hour went by—and another, and 
still the baby slept. A cricket on the 
hearth, encouraged by the warmth and 
the stillness, lifted up its tiny voice. The 
stars came out one by one and looked 
down, like the solemn eyes of immortal 
spirits, on the old green earth, where little 
creatures, big with destiny and deathless 
hopes, are busy building houses and dig- 
ging graves for themselves and their heirs 
to dwell in. 

Antonio’s gaze was fixed upon the child. 
He had never seen death before, except 
among the old, where life had held long 
and obstinate tenure and it was hard to 
die. Sister Bethlehem took her rosary in 
her hand, and unconscious of Antonio’s 
presence, unconscious of a greater, another 
hour went by. She opened her eyes at 
last and turned to the child. How soundly 
the little one slept, and how white he was 
to-night! She put her hand upon his face 
and started as she felt its coldness. And 
then she fell on her knees beside the little 
cradle and pressed her warm lips to the 
child’s heart. 

Noél, Noél, Noél, Noél! 


A sadder carol never pierced the Christ- 
mas skies. 
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At one bound Antonio had cleared the 
window-sill and was at Sister Bethlehem’s 
side. She showed no surprise at his sud- 
den advent; indeed, she felt none. 
Spring’s resurrection-flowers are not born 
on a May morning. Love had been blos- 
soming silently in Sister Bethlehem’s 
heart through many nights and days, and 
the Angel of Death had torn the winter 
wrappings from its resurrection glory. 
The Sister lifted up the little white, cold 
body upon which her tears were falling 
fast, and as she raised her eyes to An- 
tonio’s compassionate face he knew she 
was all his own at last. 

“This is the fulfilling of the vision!” 
he cried exultingly. “The voice of the an- 
gel has spoken. He has shaken the con- 
vent cell and cried, ‘Give up your dead! ’ 
Bethlehem come forth!” 

“Antonio!” Brother no longer! The 
man’s hour was come. The tremble of the 
wood-dove crying for her mate vibrated 
again in Sister Bethlehem’s broken voice. 
And with a great light shining in his eyes, 
the man took the woman and the dead 
child to his heart. 


Outside the stars faded one by one, until 
the morning-star alone left a pale and 
tremulous gleam upon the grass. 

And mingling with its mellower light, 
flashed a sudden half-forgotten glory 
from the old green patriarchal days, when 
the world was young, and the father of 
the family was the only priest they knew; 
when the palm-shaded home on the fringes 
of the desert was the resting-place of an- 
gels, and the smoke of its holy hearth rose 
like incense to the open skies. Such a 
home would be theirs at last, on the bosom 
of the vine-clad hills, and rippling across 
its graver voices of praise and prayer 
would sound the music of children’s 
laughter, and flash the gleam of yellow 
hair among the purple vines. 

And the words that fell at last on the 
silence were the sweetest words that ever 
fell on a woman’s heart :-— 

“ Bethlehem, come home!” 








THE WISDOM OF THE TRAIL 


By JACK LONDON 


ITKA CHARLEY had achieved the 
S impossible. Other Indians might 

have known as much of the wisdom 
of the trail as did he; but he alone knew 
the white man’s wisdom, the honor of 
the trail, and the law. Yet these things 
had not come to him in a day. The aborigi- 
nal mind is slow to generalize, and many 
facts, repeated often, are required to com- 
pass an understanding. Sitka Charley, 
from boyhood, had been thrown continu- 
ally with white men, and as a man he had 
elected to cast his fortunes with them, ex- 
patriating himself, once and for all, from 
his own people. Even then, respecting, 
almost venerating, their power, and pon- 
dering over it, he had yet to divine its 
secret essence—the honor and the law. 
And it was only by the cumulative evi- 
dence of the years that he had finally come 
to understand. Being an alien, when he 
did know, he knew it better than the white 
man himself; being an Indian, he had 
achieved the impossible. 

And of these things had been bred a 
certain contempt for his own people; a 
contempt which he made it a habit to con- 
ceal, but which now burst forth in a poly- 
glot whirlwind of curses upon the heads 
of Kah-Chucte and Gowhee. They cringed 
before him like a pair of snarling wolf- 
dogs, too cowardly to spring, too wolfish to 
cover their fangs. They were not hand- 
some creatures; neither was Sitka 
Charley. All three were frightful-looking. 
There was no flesh to their faces; their 
cheek-bones were massed with hideous 
scabs which had cracked and frozen alter- 
nately under the intense frost, while their 
eyes burned luridly with the light which 
alone is born of desperation and hunger. 
Men so situated, beyond the pale of the 
honor and the law, are not to be trusted. 
Sitka Charley knew this; and this was 
why he had forced them to abandon their 
rifles with the rest of the camp outfit ten 
days before. His rifle and Captain Effing- 
well’s were the only ones that remained. 

“Come, get a fire started!” he com- 
manded, drawing out the precious match- 
box with its attendant strips of dry 
birch-bark. 


The two Indians fell sullenly to the 
task of gathering dead branches and un- 
derwood. They were weak, and paused 
often, catching themselves, in the act of 
stooping, with giddy motions, or stagger- 
ing to the center of operations with their 
knees shaking like castanets. After each 
trip they rested for a moment, as though 
sick and deadly weary. At times their 
eyes took on the patient stoicism of dumb 
suffering; and again, the ego seemed al- 
most bursting forth with its wild ery, “ I, 
I, I want to exist! ”—the one dominant 
note of the whole living universe. 

A light breath of air blew from the 
south, nipping the exposed portions of 
their bodies and driving the frost, in nee- 
dles of fire, through fur and flesh to the 
very bones. So, when the fire had grown 
lusty and thawed a damp circle in the 
snow about it, Sitka Charley forced his 
reluctant comrades to lend a hand in 
pitching a fly. It was a primitive affair 
—merely a blanket, stretched parallel with 
the fire and to windward of it, at an angle 
of perhaps forty-five degrees. This shut 
out the chill wind and threw the heat back- 
ward and down upon those who were to 
huddle in its shelter. Then a layer of 
green spruce-boughs was spread, that their 
bodies might not come in contact with the 
snow. When this task was completed, 
Kah-Chucte and Gowhee proceeded to take 
care of their feet. Their ice-bound moc- 
casins were sadly worn by much travel, 
and the sharp ice of the river jams had 
cut them to rags. Their Siwash-socks 
were in similar condition, and when these 
had been thawed and removed, the dead- 
white tips of the toes, in the various stages 
of mortification, told their simple tale of 
the trail. 

Leaving the two to the drying of their 
foot-gear, Sitka Charley turned back over 
the course he had come. He, too, had a 
mighty longing to sit by the fire and tend 
his complaining flesh, but the honor and 
the law forbade. He toiled painfully over 
the frozen field, each step a protest, every 
muscle in revolt. Several times, where 
the open water between the jams had 
recently crusted, he was forced to miser- 
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ably accelerate his movements as the fra- 
gile footing swayed and threatened beneath 
him. In such places, to stop was to break 
through; to break through was to die—to 
die quickly and easily. But it was not his 
desire to endure no more, so he hastened. 

His deepening anxiety vanished as two 

Indians dragged into view round a bend in 
the river. They staggered and panted like 
men under heavy burdens; yet the packs 
on their backs were a matter of but few 
pounds. He questioned them eagerly, and 
their replies seemed to relieve him. He 
hurried on. Next came two white men, 
supporting a woman between them. They 
also behaved as though drunken, and their 
limbs shook with weakness. But the woman 
leaned lightly upon them, choosing to car- 
ry herself forward with her own strength. 
At sight of her, a flash of joy cast its fleet- 
ing light upon Sitka Charley’s face. He 
cherished a very great regard for Mrs. Ef- 
fingwell. He had seen many white women, 
but this was the first to travel the trail 
with him. When Captain Effingwell had 
proposed the hazardous undertaking and 
made him an offer for his services, he had 
shaken his head gravely; for it was an 
unknown journey through the dismal vast- 
nesses of the Northland, and he knew it to 
he of the kind that tries to the uttermost 
the souls of men. But when he learned 
that the captain’s wife was to accompany 
them, he had refused flatly to have any- 
thing further to do with it. Had it been 
a woman of his own race he would have 
harbored no objections; but these women 
of the Southland—no, no, they were too 
soft, too tender for such enterprises. The 
idea was not to be entertained for an in- 
stant. 

Sitka Charley did not know this kind 
of woman. Five minutes before, he did 
not even dream of taking charge of the 
expedition; but when she came to him 
with her wonderful smile and her straight 
clean English, and talked to the point, 
without pleading or persuading, he had 
incontinently yielded. Had there been a 
softness and appeal in the eyes, a tremble 
to the voice, a taking advantage of sex, 
he would have stiffened to steel; instead, 
her clear-searching eyes and clear-ringing 
voice, her utter frankness and assertion of 
equality, had robbed him of his reason. 
He felt, then, that this was a new breed of 
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woman; and ere they had been trail-mates 
for many days, he knew why the sons of 
such women mastered the land and the 
sea, and why the sons of his own woman- 
kind could not prevail against them. Ten- 
der and soft!—-day after day he watched 
her, muscle-weary, exhausted, indomita- 
ble, and the words beat upon his brain in 
a perennial refrain. Tender and soft! 
He knew her feet had been born to easy 
paths in sunny lands, strangers to the 
moccasined pain of the North, unkissed 
by the chill lips of the frost, and he 
watched and marveled at them twinkling 
ever through the weary day. 

She had always a smile and a word of 
cheer, from which not even the meanest 
packer was excluded. As the way grew 
darker she seemed to stiffen and gather 
greater strength, and when Kah-Chucte 
and Gowhee, who had bragged that they 
knew every landmark of the way as a child 
did the skin-bales of the teepee, acknowl- 
edged that they knew not where they were, 
it was she who raised a forgiving voice 
amid the curses of the men. She had sung 
to them that night, till they felt the weari- 
ness fall from them and were ready to 
face the future with fresh hope. And 
when the food failed and each scant stint 
was measured jealously, she it was who 
rebelled against the machinations of her 
husband and Sitka Charley, and de- 
manded and received a share neither 
greater nor less than that of the others. 

Sitka Charley was proud to know this 
woman. A new richness, a greater breadth 
had come into his life with her presence. 
Hitherto he had been his own mentor, had 
turned to right or left at no man’s beck; 
he had molded himself according to his 
own dictates, nourished his manhood re- 
gardless of all save his own opinion. For 
the first time he had felt a call from with- 
out for the best that was in him. Just a 
glance of appreciation from the clear- 
searching eyes, a word of thanks from the 
clear-ringing voice, just a slight wreathing 
of the lips in that wonderful smile, and he 
felt his reward to be greater than he de- 
served. It was a new stimulant to his man- 
hoed ; for the first time he thrilled with a 
conscious pride in his wisdom of the trail ; 
and between the twain they ever lifted the 
sinking hearts of their comrades. 

The faces of the two men and the wo- 



















































man brightened as they saw him, for after 
all he was the staff they leaned upon. But 
Sitka Charley, rigid as was his wont, con- 
cealing pain and pleasure impartially, 
asked them the welfare of the rest, told the 
distance to the fire, and continued on the 
hack-trip. Next he met a single Indian, 
unburdened, limping, lips compressed and 
eyes set with the pain of a foot in which 
the quick fought a losing battle with the 
dead. All possible care had been taken of 
him; but in the last extremity the weak 
and unfortunate must perish, and Sitka 
Charley deemed his days to be few. The 
man could not keep up for long; so he 
gave him rough cheering words. After 
that came two more Indians, to whom he 
had allotted the task of helping along Joe, 
the third white man of the party. They 
had deserted him. Sitka Charley saw at a 
glance the lurking spring in their bodies, 
and knew they had at last cast off his 
mastery. So he was not taken unawares 
when he ordered them back in quest of 
their abandoned charge, and saw the 
gleam of the hunting-knives as they drew 
them from the sheaths. A pitiful spec- 
tacle, three weak men lifting their puny 
strength in the face of the mighty vast- 
ness! But the two recoiled under the fierce 
rifle-blows of the one, and returned like 
beaten dogs to the leash. Two hours later, 
with Joe reeling between them and Sitka 
Charley bringing up the rear, they came to 
the fire where the remainder of the ex- 
pedition crouched in the shelter of the fly. 

“ A few words, my comrades, before we 
sleep,” Sitka Charley said, after they had 
devoured their slim rations of unleavened 
bread. He was speaking to the Indians, 
in their own tongue, having already given 
the import to the whites. “ A few words, 
my comrades, for your own good, that per- 
chance ye may yet live. I shall give ye 
the law; on his own head be the death of 
him that breaks it! We have passed the 
Hills of Silence, and we now travel the 
head-reaches of the Stuart. It may be 
one sleep, it may be several, it may be 
many sleeps; but in time we shall come 
among the Men of the Yukon, who have 
much grub. It were well that we look to 
the law. To-day, Kah-Chucte and Gow- 
hee, whom I commanded to break trail, 
forgot they were men and, like frightened 
children, ran away. True, they forgot; so 
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But hereafter let them re- 
member. If it should happen that they 
do not ——-—” He touched his rifle care- 
lessly, grimly. “To-morrow they shall 
carry the flour and see that the white man 
Joe lies not down by the trail. The cups 
of flour are counted; should so much as 
an ounce be wanting at nightfall 

Dost understand? ‘To-day there were 
others that forgot. Moose-Head and 
Three-Salmon left the white man Joe 
to lie in the snow. Let them forget 
no more. With the light of day shall they 
vo forth and break trail. Ye have heard 
the law. Look well, lest ye break it!” 


let us forget. 


Sitka Charley found it beyond him to 
keep the line close up. From Moose-Head 
and Three-Salmon, who broke trail in ad- 
vance, to Kah-Chucte, Gowhee and Joe, it 
straggled out over a mile. Each staggered, 
fell, or rested, as he saw fit. The line of 
march was a progression through a series 
of irregular halts. Each drew upon the 
last remnant of his strength and stumbled 
onward till it was expended; but in some 
miraculous way there was always another 
last remnant, Each time a man fell, it was 
with the firm belief that he would rise 
no more; yet he did rise, and again, and 
again. The flesh yielded, the will con- 
quered; but each triumph was a tragedy. 
The Indian with the frozen foot, no longer 
erect, crawled forward on hand and knee. 
He rarely rested, for he knew the penalty 
exacted by the frost. Even Mrs. Effing- 
well’s lips were at last set, and her eyes 
seeing, saw not. Often she stopped, press- 
ing a mittened hand to her heart, gasping 
and dizzy. 

Joe, the white man, had passed beyond 
the stage of suffering. He no longer 
begged to be let alone—prayed to die; 
but was soothed and content under the 
anodyne of delirium. Kah-Chucte and 
Gowhee dragged him on roughly, venting 
upon him many a savage glance or blow. 
To them it seemed the acme of injustice. 
Their hearts were bitter with hate, heavy 
with fear. Why should they cumber their 
strength with his weakness? To do so, 
meant death; to not do so—and they re- 
membered the law of Sitka Charley and 
the rifle. 

Joe, the white man, fell with greater 
frequency as the daylight waned; and so 
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hard was he to raise that they dropped far- 
ther and farther behind. Sometimes all 
three pitched into the snow, so weak were 
they. Yet on their backs was life and 
strength and warmth. Within the flour- 
sacks were all the potentialities of exist- 
ence. They could not but think of this, 
and it was not strange, that which fol- 
lowed. They had fallen by the side of a 
great timber-jam where a thousand cords 
of firewood awaited the match. Near by 
was an air-hole through the ice. Kah- 
Chucte looked on the wood and the water, 
as did Gowhee; then they looked at each 
other. Never a.word was spoken. Gow- 
hee struck a fire. Kah-Chucte filled a 
tin-cup with water and heated it. Joe bab- 
bled of things in another land, in a tongue 
they. did not understand. They mixed 
flour with the warm water till it was a 
thin paste, and of this they drank many 
cups. They did not offer any to Joe; but 
he did not mind. He did not mind any- 
thing, not even his moccasins, which 
scorched and smoked among the coals. 

A erystal mist of snow fell about them, 
softly, caressingly, wrapping them in 
clinging robes. And their feet would have 
yet trod many trails had not destiny 
brushed the clouds aside and cleared the 
air. Nay, ten minutes’ delay would have 
been salvation. Sitka Charley, looking 
back, saw the pillared smoke of their fire, 
and guessed. And he looked ahead at those 
who were faithful, and at Mrs. Effingwell. 

“So, my good comrades, ye have again 
forgotten that ye were men? Good, very 
good; there will be fewer’ bellies to feed.” 
Sitka Charley re-tied the flour as he 
spoke, strapping the pack to that on his 
own back. He kicked Joe till the pain 
broke through the poor devil’s bliss and 
brought him to his feet, doddering like a 
dead man. Then he shoved him out onto 
the trail and started him on his way. The 
two Indians attempted to slip off. 
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“ Hold, Gowhee! And thou, too, Kah- 
Chucte! Has the flour given such strength 
to thy legs that they may outrun the swift- 
winged lead? Think not to cheat the law. 
Be men for the last time, and be content 
that ye die full-stomached. Come, step 
up, back to the timber, shoulder to shoul- 
der !” 

The two men obeyed, quietly, without 
fear; for it is the future which presses 
upon the man, not the present. 

“Thou, Gowhee, hast a wife and chil- 
dren and a deerskin lodge in the Chippe- 
wyan. What is thy will in the matter? ” 

“ Give thou her of the goods which are 
mine by the word of the Captain—the 
blankets, the beads, the tobacco, the box 
which makes strange sounds after the 
manner of the white man. Say that I 
died on the trail, but say not how.” 

“ And thou, Kah-Chucte, who hast nor 
wife nor child?” 

“ Mine is a sister, the wife of the factor 
at Koshim. He beats her, and she is not 
happy. Give thou her the goods which are 
mine by the contract, and tell her that it 
were well she go back to her own peo- 
ple. Shouldst thou meet the man, and be 
so minded, it were a good deed that he 
should die. He beats her, and she is 
afraid.” 

* Are ye content to die by the law?” 

“We are!” 

“Then, good-by, my comrades! May 
ye sit by the well-filled pot, in warm 
lodges, ere the day is done! ” 

As he spoke, he raised his rifle, and 
many echoes broke the silence. Hardly 
had they died away, when other rifles spoke 
in the distance. Sitka Charley started. 
There had been more than one, yet there 
was but one other gun in the party. He 
gave one fleeting glance at the men who 
lay so quietly, smiled viciously at the wis- 
dom of the trail, and hurried on to meet 
the Men of the Yukon. 





























SOME SNAP-SHOTS ABOARD THE U. S.S. BADGER 


BEING A FEW INCIDENTS AND INDIVIDUALS WHICH THE WORKINGS OF THE 
CAMERA DISCLOSED DURING THE TRAINING CRUISE OF 
CALIFORNIA’S NAVAL RESERVES 


By DOUGLAS WHITE 


* ON’T poke fun at the Badger. 
We know that she is not a war- 
ship; but she has carried us 

thirty-five thousand miles, and is a good 

old wagon.” 

This was the final of the several rules 
posted by Boatswain’s Mate Jack O’Niel 
for the guidance of the amateur tars which 
the converted cruiser carried out to sea for 
practice cruises from the ports of the Pa- 
cific. Yes, indeed, she was a good old 
wagon in more ways than one, and there 
is not an officer or man in California’s 
Naval Reserve who will not look back up- 
on his days spent aboard that craft as be- 
ing productive of a host of benefits. Then, 
too, should California’s citizen sailors be 
called upon to serve Uncle Sam, how much 
easier will come the taking up of actual 
ship’s routine because of the training 
under the patient guidance of those 
officers aboard the Badger. 

There is plenty to remember that will 
bring to every participant a thrill of pleas- 
ure, and besides much to enthuse over in 
the work of the divisions. How many 
were there who imagined, when the target, 
with its clean white sails, was launched 
over the side, that it would return with an 
enormous puncture made by a well-aimed 
five-inch shell? But so it did; and thus 
was the marksmanship of the California 
divisions established as being worthy of 
special notice by the powers at Washington. 
With this target was identified a naval 
officer who will soon retire from the pur- 
suit of war and take up for the rest of his 
life the paths of peace. It is Chief Boat- 
swain Cooper, whom the camera caught at 
the rail as he was directing the bringing 
inboard of the tattered mark. His last 
cruise was aboard the Badger, and before 
these lines reach their readers he will have 
passed the date of his retirement and taken 
up that well-earned rest which comes to 
naval officers who have served faithfully 
and well. 

VoL, XXXIV— 35 


To handle a gun accurately a knowledge 
of its mechanism is necessary. Therefore, 
there is a kindergarten to gunnery which 
is made up of instruction in the working 
of the gun itself. Thus, shoull any acci- 
dent occur, each man about the gun will at 
once know the remedy if any there be. Once 
the camera blinked and caught Lieutenant 
Sterling with a school of attentive pupils 
making a practical survey of the mechan- 
ism which operates a Maxim-Nordenfeldt 
three-pounder. 

“ By the deep six.” That sounds funny 
to a landsman, does it not? But it means 
a heap at sea, when the ship is running in 
shoal water and from the chains a skillful 
leadsman is heaving the weight which with 
its attendant line, marks the depth of 
water. The next hail from the chains 
may be “a quarter less four” and then 
there will be a clanging of the engine- 
room bell as the bridge signals for less 
speed, for it does not do to take chances on 
a shoal, and the lead has marked two and 
a quarter fathoms less water than at the 
first hail. 

Pistol practice was an event on board 
the training-ship. It was a game with 
which the Californians were familiar, and 
they showed their familiarity on every pos- 
sible occasion. But the true enjoyment of 
the entire work was when the trumpet 
sounded “Cast loose and provide,” and 
the guns’ crews were given a chance with 
real-service ammunition. Every one was 
busy at once, and the barking guns bade 
defiance to an imaginary enemy as the 
well-aimed shells exploded about the tar- 
get. Just as the camera caught them, the 
crew of the Number One port three- 
pounder was making a try under Ensign 
Kammerer of the Reserves. 

There is no marching from a dock to the 
deck of a war-ship, for war-ships always 
anchor and never tie up to a wharf. Sail- 
ors are embarked, not marched on board. 
There were several boat-loads embarked 





1. Launching the target. 
Jack O’ Niel. 


port chains. 


4. Instruction in gun mechanism under Lieut.Yates Sterling, Jr., U. S. N 
Francisco division. 


2. Bringing in the target after practice—Chief Gunner Cooper at the rail. 


3- Boatswain’s Mate 
6. No. 1 l’ort Gun’s crew at practice under Ensign Kammerer, N. M., N. G. C. 
8. The return of the life-boat. 
Lieut. Otto, N. M., N. G.C. 


.N. 5. Heaving the lead from the 
11. Chief Gunner’s Mate Gill. 


7. Embarking a San 
g. Setting-up drill before breakfast. 10. Revolver practice under 
12. Gypsy, the Captain’s dog. 











Some Snap-Shots Aboard the U. S. S. Badger 


aboard the Badger from San Francisco, 
and in the early gray of the morning the 
camera got one of them as it was being 
towed under the cruiser’s stern by the 
Marion’s launch. But the embarkation 
was not the only bit of boat-drill which 
the youngsters experienced. There was the 
calling away of the life-boat as an imagi- 
nary “Man overboard” was represented by 
a box thrown from the Badger’s deck. 
That meant a hustle, and a rapid one too, 
for it must be done against time. From 
the taffrail fell the life-buoy, with its self- 
igniting torch, and almost as soon fell the 
life-boat from her davits at the stern. 
Forty-three seconds and the boat was in 
the water, and had the box been a man he 
would have been saved almost before his 
clothes were soaked through. Here was 
an example presented by that sturdy crew 
of the Badger’s life-boat which showed to 
the embryo tars the perfection to be ex- 
pected of them should they ever become 
really, truly man-o’-war’s men. 

The Badger was well provided with in- 
dividuals who had gained honor and recog- 
nition in the service. Gunner’s Mate Gill 
was sunning himself by one of the engine- 
room ventilators as the camera caught an 
impression of the daring sailor who under 
the rattling fire of Spanish guns cut the 
cable at Cienfuegos and thereby shut off 
the last line of communication between the 
blockaded Spaniards and the world. Med- 
als do not measure the reward due for such 
acts as that, but they serve to tell the story 
and Gunner’s Mate Gill wears one be- 
stowed for “ Honor and Bravery.” 

The Badger carried one diminutive 
character which the camera interviewed 
several times before it succeeded in its pur- 
pose. She was the only one aboard the 
ship who did not have to work, and her 
name was Gypsy. She was Captain Mil- 
ler’s pet and companion, and for a dog had 
seen a heap of the world. Through the 
war on the Atlantic Coast had Gypsy 
passed. Then around the Horn to ’Frisco, 
thence to Samoa, and back again to the 
Golden Gate, was her record at sea. 
Strange to say, she never bragged of her 
travels. 

The camera one morning found a squad 
of lads gyrating in what would seem to 
be almost impossible poses. It was before 
breakfast, and from the picture one might 
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suppose that they were searching the deck 
for some lost article. But not so. They 
are at their morning trick of “ setting-up 
drill,” which is a system of calisthenics 
adopted in both Army and Navy for the 
loosening of unused muscles. It is not 
an easy sport at first; and oh, how some 
of those undeveloped muscles will ache 
when first brought into action! But that 
does not stop the drill, for it is part of the 
routine on shipboard, and every man must 
take his appetizer of setting-up drill be- 
fore he goes below to find out what the 
cook has done for his mess. 

This story commenced with one of Jack 
O’Niel’s witticisms. There were many of 
them to brighten the cruise. Ask some of 
those colt sailors about the mince-pies 
which Jack promised them as soon as they 
should recover from their seasickness. 
One of his larks transformed the foretop 
into a sleeping-place for sailors who snore, 
and an important rule formulated by the 
same brain bade the youngsters “not to 
whistle, as the boatswains of the ship were 
paid forty dollars per month to do that 
work.” ‘Trained to the sea, O’Niel wears 
the white knot which marks him as having 
served his country from an apprentice boy 
up, and if there is anything about a ship 
that he does n’t know it is not worth dis- 
covering. He is a typical American sailor 
of the class who have so bravely handled 
our ships and sailed them on to victory. 
The camera met him one day by the en- 
gine-room grating and snapped him in a 
flood of sunlight, which is no brighter than 
his disposition. The Navy needs O’Niels, 
and plenty of them. 

Speaking of good sailors, reminds me 
that once Frederick Remington wrote of 
his experience aboard a battle-ship. From 
what he said I should judge that he longed 
to get away. At any rate he confessed 
to a pining for the association of the “ yel- 
low-leg” and “ dough-boy,” as he termed 
the cavalry and infantry of the army. 
And he did not seem to think that the 
sailor-man compared with those land- 
warriors. He accused the sailor of living 
in a ditty-box. Well, that is true; but is 
a ditty-box much smaller than a haver- 
sack? And besides, Mr. Remington failed 
to remember the sailor’s bag, which is 
double the size of both.. Then, too, he tells 
of the sailor’s great desire to get on shore 
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for a glorious carousal.. That is what im- 
pressed me, and must also have impressed 
lots of people who read Mr. Remington’s 
writings. I, too, have mingled with the 
men from the forecastle and the firing- 
line of the Army. There are lots of good, 
true men in both places. But for a wild, 
riotous, roystering fellow, commend me to 
the soldier who is on leave; that is, if he 
be that way inclined. I will wager that if 
the records were kept on army arrests for 
such misdemeanors they would propor- 
tionately be far in excess of those which 
occur among our blue-jackets. I rather 
guess that the sea-stores which perforce 
made up Mr. Remington’s diet during the 
Cuban blockade must have affected his dis- 
position through his stomach. 
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The present glory of our flag depends 
upon these same sailors. The little com- 
pany aboard the Badger is not the only 
example. There are Gills and O’Niels 
aboard every ship that flies Old Glory, and 
the service is better for their presence. 
Look up this class of men, Mr. Remington, 
the next time you are fortunate enough to 
be a passenger aboard one of Uncle Sam’s 
war-ships. I have found lots of them in 
my experience with the navy, and you can, 
too, if you do not look through prejudiced 
eyes. Those which the snap-shots aboard 
the Badger have disclosed are only ex- 
amples of the majority which makes up 
the complement of our Navy, and the ma- 
jority is increasing each time it is put to 
a count. 


THE POET 


E seeks what men call solitude. 


Alone, in shadowy wood, on barren hill 


He takes his way; and bird and voiceful rill 


Give greeting ; an infinitude 


Of Nature’s voices call him as he passes, 


Call softly from the trees, the flow’rs, the grasses ; 


They know him only as a loving brother, 


Tell him their secrets, hid from every other ; 


He bares to them alone his secret heart, 


As child of Nature and of them a part, 


And as their spirits’ harmony in plenitude 


Enfolds him, smiles that men should call it solitude ! 


Ada Phelps. 














THE NAVAL TRAINING 


STATION AT 


SAN FRANCISCO 


By LIEUTENANT PHILIP ANDREWS, U. S. N. 


HE Naval Training Station at San 

Francisco, for the education of 

boys between the ages of fifteen 
and seventeen for the navy, was com- 
menced last winter under a liberal appro- 
priation by Congress, and is now fast 
approaching completion. Since March 
last, the old man-of-war Pensacola has 
been stationed off Yerba Buena Island, 
or Goat Island, as it is popularly known, 
and the apprentices have lived and been 
instructed on her. At first she was an- 
chored off the island, but now she lies se- 
curely moored alongside the Government 
wharf, and has on board one hundred and 
seventy-five boys besides her regular crew. 
They will all soon be transferred to the 
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barracks, which is nearly completed, and 
will then go to the ship only for seaman- 
ship and gun and boat drills. 

The barracks is a large and handsome 
structure, with a frontage of three hun- 
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dred feet, and a wing at each end running 
back to a depth of two hundred and sixty 
feet. The building is two stories high, 
with a circular dome and a gallery on the 
second floor running all around the build- 
ing. In this gallery the boys will sleep in 
hammocks, space being provided for five 
hundred boys. The drill-hall has a clear 
space of three hundred by sixty feet, ex- 
tending up through both stories to the 
roof. The gallery overlooks it on three 
sides. The mess-hall, or dining-room, is 
eighty feet long by sixty feet wide, and 
has close to it kitchens and pantries of 
modern type. 

The Commandant of the Naval Train- 
ing Station, Captain Henry Glass, 





U. S. N., is the founder of the station, 
and to him, and Senator Perkins and the 
California delegation, is due the credit for 
its existence. Captain Glass was born in 
Kentucky, appointed to the Naval Acade- 
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my in 1860, where he was graduated in 
May, 1863, in time to see much active ser- 
vice for the remainder of the Civil War. 
In 1879, he became a commander, and in 
1894, a captain, so that he has been for 
twenty years in the command rank, during 
which he has seen varied service in com- 
mand of the Jamestown, for two cruises, 
the Wachusett and Monacacy, of the old- 
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Captain Henry Glass, U. S. N. 


time ships, and the Cincinnati, Texas, and 
Charleston, of the new navy, his last sea 
service being in command of the Charles- 
ton when he went to Manila to join Ad- 
miral Dewey and assist in the capture of 
that city. 

The extent of Yerba Buena Island can 
be realized only by walking over it, as it 
is irregular and has many hills, the high- 






est being 342 feet in altitude. The north 
side of the island is the wooded part, and 
presents many beautiful woodland scenes. 
The area of the island is about one hun- 
dred and thirty acres in all, of which 
twenty-three acres are dense wood and 
underbrush. 
It is the intention to draw up a com- 
prehensive scheme for beautifying the 
island, which may be car- 
| ried on from year to year 
| until finally San Francisco 
will have in the most prom- 
inent part of its beautiful 
bay a garden-spot which 
will not be equaled for pic- 
turesqueness and natural 
beauty. The idea will not 
be to attempt landscape- 
gardening, except in the 
immediate vicinity of the 
buildings, but rather to 
take advantage of the nat- 
ural features, planting 
grapes and orchards in 
sheltered valleys, large 
pines on prominent points, 
redwoods on the foggy, ex- 
posed slopes of the island, 
and truck-gardens conven- 
ient to the station for the 
supply of vegetables. 
The water supply has 
been secured by driving an 
artesian well to a depth of 
ninety feet, at which depth 
good water is found. The 
well furnishes fifteen hun- 
dred gallons an hour, and 
a permanent supply will be 
kept in two tanks holding 
sixty thousand gallons on 
the hill near the station, at 
a height which will insure 
“1 a good pressure of water 

for fire purposes in any 
part of the station buildings. On the 
north side of the island is a spring, with 
picturesque surroundings, which gives a 
good supply of water. 

A great deal of grading has been done 
and the ground in front of the main build- 
ing leveled so that a parade-ground has 
been made, of somewhat irregular shape, 
but three hundred and fifty by four hun- 
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dred and fifty feet in its greatest clear 
dimensions. 

Boys not under fifteen nor over seven- 
teen years of age may enlist in the Navy 
as apprentices, to serve until they are 
twenty-one years of age, provided they can 
pass the necessary examinations and have 
the written consent of their parents or 
guardians. ‘They must be of robust frame 
and free from physical defects, for which 
they are rigidly examined by a Naval Sur- 
geon at the Training Station. The physi- 
cal requirements are severe, and it is 
found that two out of every three boys 
who present themselves fail to pass. A 
boy of fifteen must be not less than four 
feet eleven inches in height, must weigh 
at least eighty pounds, and must have a 
chest measurement of not less than 
twenty-seven inches. Boys must be able to 
read and write, though where a boy shows 
good intelligence, he may be enlisted even 
if his reading and writing are imperfect, 
as the ordinary branches of a common 
school education are taught. The Train- 
ing Station is in no sense a reformatory 


institution, and boys who have been con- 
victed of crime, or who are known to be 


unruly, will not be accepted. The conduct 
and morals of the apprentices are care- 
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fully looked after, and great attention is 
paid to their health and physical develop- 
ment. 

The instruction at the station is only 
preliminary, to teach the boys as much as 
possible before they go on the cruising 
training-ships, and lasts from six months 
to a year, depending on the intelligence 
and the desire to learn. When they have 
advanced sufficiently they are transferred, 
on this coast, to the training-ship Adams, 
a bark-rigged man-of-war of the old type, 
having steam-power also. The Adams has 
a fine modern battery, good sail-power, is 
very comfortable, and is an ideal ship for 
the service on which she is engaged. She 
makes two cruises a year, going to South- 
ern California and Puget Sound ports and 
to the Hawaiian Islands. On the Adams, 
the apprentice’s education is carried on 
and he progresses rapidly in the duties of 
a man-of-war sailor, and acquires the ses 
habit. 

When first enlisted as apprentices of the 
third class, boys receive from the Govern- 
ment, free of cost, an outfit of clothing 





valued at forty-five dollars, and compris- 
ing the following articles: a mattress and 
a pair of blankets, one blue cloth suit, 
three suits of white canvas working- 
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clothes, two suits of woolen underclothes, 
one woolen jersey, two pairs of shoes, one 
blue cap with cap-ribbon, two white can- 
vas hats, two woolen watch-caps, one over- 
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twenty-one dollars a month and their 
ration. In their last year of enlistment, if 
they are capable and trustworthy, they 
may be rated as acting petty officers of the 
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third class, and are then paid thirty dol- 


coat, a pair of rubber boots, a rubber 
blanket, two pairs of woolen socks, a knife 
and knife lanyard, soap, a blacking outfit, 
a whisk-broom, scissors, and a sewing out- 
fit. At first, only what they need is given 
them, depending on the climate, but they 
are not charged with what they draw until 
they have drawn the full value of the out- 
fit allowed. 

They are paid nine dollars a month, and 
receive in addition a ration a day, equiva- 
lent to nine dollars and thirty cents a 
month. The ration feeds the boys, so each 
apprentice, when he first enlists, receives 
an outfit, and is paid nine dollars a montlt 
and his board. 

After completing their tour of service 
in a cruising training-ship, boys are ad- 
vanced to apprentices of the second class, 
and are paid fifteen dollars a month and 
their ration. ‘They are then transferred 
to cruising men-of-war, and after serv- 
ing one year on them, are advanced to 
apprentices of the first class, and receive 


lars a month and their ration. They will 
then be acting coxswains, gunner’s mates, 
or quartermasters: and if they are satis- 
factory in these rates, will be discharged 
at the expiration of their enlistments with 
permanent appointments. 

Apprentices are primarily educated to 
fill the positions of seamen and petty 
officers in the navy, but those who show 
proper ability and good conduct, are made 
warrant officers in the navy, and become 
gunners or boatswains after one cruise in 
general service. ‘They then receive from 
twelve hundred to eighteen hundred dol- 
lars a year according to length of service. 

The fare at the Training Station is ex- 
cellent; the one ration a day which each 
boy gets—value thirty cents a day in cash 
or staple foods—is commuted or paid in 
cash by the Government for the whole 
crew, which thus forms one general mess. 

The paymaster is the commissary, and 
through the commissary yeoman, who is 
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really the caterer of the general mess, dis- 
burses the total amount. An auditing 


committee, composed of one officer and 
three members of the crew, audit the ac- 
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counts and keep track of the affairs of the 
mess. The bill of fare is made out in ad- 
vance for each month, and is different for 
each day in the week. To show how well 
the apprentices live, two days may be taken 
from the bill of fare: On Tuesday, for 
breakfast, fried fish, baked potatoes, bread 
and butter, coffee or cocoa; for dinner, 
roast lamb, peas or other vegetables. 
mashed potatoes, bread and butter, coffee ; 
for supper, cold roast lamb, bread and 
butter, fruit and tea. On Saturday, for 
breakfast, rolled oats and milk, 
boiled eggs, bread and butter, 
coffee or cocoa; for dinner, roast 
beef, potatoes, parsnips or other 
vegetables, bread and butter, cof- 
fee; for supper, cold roast beef, 
macaroni or potato salad, bread 
and butter, tea. 

When it is understood that the 
quantity is practically unlimited, 
and the cooking excellent, it may 
be seen that the boys live very 
well. On holidays a_ specially 
good dinner is served. 

Almost immediately after en- 
listing, the boys are put on duty 
as messengers and orderlies, 30 
that by having to deliver messages 
to people in various parts of the 
ship, they will the more quickly 
come to find their way about, and learn 
who the officers and petty officers are, and 
their relation to each other and to the 
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ship’s company. The whole number of 
apprentices is divided into sections, the 
new boys being placed in sections by thent- 
selves. Each section has two boy petiy 
officers who wear chevrons on 
their sleeves, have authority over 
their sections, and are given extra 
privileges. 

The boys turn out at 6 A. M. 
and have until 6:30 to wash and 
dress. At 7 they are inspected by 
a master-at-arms, with their shirts 
off, to see that they are clean. 
They have breakfast at 7:30, after 
which the cleaning of the ship is 
done, and the boys prepare for 
quarters at 9:15, when they are 
inspected by the officer of the day, 
and must have on clean clothes 
and have their shoes blacked. 
Then comes the first drill period, 
followed, after a short recreation by the 
second drill of the morning. At noon, 
all hands go to dinner, and at 1:15 the 
two drill periods of the afternoon begin. 
These end at about three o’clock and then 
the boys are allowed to scrub clothes, and 
boys who have been reported for dirty 
clothes are required to scrub, their bags 
being inspected to see that nothing dirty 
escapes. 

The routine of drill is all laid out for 
each day so that the different sections al- 
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ternate on different days and each gets the 
same time at one drill during the week. 
They are sent out in hoats in crews of 
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twelve, and instructed in pulling and sail- 
ing; in seamanship, they are taught knot- 
ting and splicing, the names of parts of a 


ship, the sails, spars, and the different 


ropes, and are exercised at setting, reefing, 
and furling a small practice sail. To ac- 
custom them to being aloft, all apprentices 
go over the masthead every afternoon. 





Signal Drill—Wigwagging 





Setting-Up Exercise on the Whart 











The Adams Pet Bear Cub 


The battery of the Pensacola consists of 
a four-inch rapid-fire gun of late design 
and a number of smaller rapid-fire pieces 
of different kinds, including a Colt 
automatic and a one-pounder Maxim- 
Nordenfeldt automatic. The boys 
are instructed in the handling of 
all these guns; and as no two are 
alike, they see nearly all the types 
they are likely to meet on any man- 
of-war. 

In infantry the start is made 
with the setting-up exercises, which 
all the apprentices go through 
daily; the new boys are taught the 
facings and marchings without 
arms until they are proficient, 
when they are instructed in the 
manual of arms with the rifles, and 
finally the ordinary company move- 
ments. 

In signaling they first learn to 
wigwag with small flags, using 
the Army and Navy Code, and are 
then taught the flags used in gen- 
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eral navy signaling, and the International 
Code. When they go to cruising-ships 
the most proficient in signaling are made 
signal boys and stand regular watch. 
Twice a week each boy is instructed in 
reading and writing, geography, American 
history, and arithmetic by the chaplain 
of the station, who also holds service 
every Sunday morning. 

A bugle squad is formed of those boys 
who show musical ability and a desire to 
learn the bugle-calls, anki these boys event- 
ually become ships’ buglers, at an ad- 
vanced rate of pay. 

With all the drills and instruction, the 
time is pretty well taken up, though the 
boys find time to go in swimming, to fish 
from the wharf, and to go boat-sailing. A 
good boy’s library is always open to them, 
and is much patronized. Boat-sailing is a 
favorite exercise, and is heartily encour- 
aged, as are all healthful amusements. A 
petty officer has charge of the boys on all 
these expeditions, and is responsible for 
their welfare. 

At the end of each day the apprentices 
are all quite ready to turn into their ham- 
mocks at the required time, nine o'clock, 
and spend the next nine hours in the deep 
sleep of youth. 






The Spring 
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By ROSSITER JOHNSON 


Some truths may be proclaimed upon the housetop; 
Others may be spoken by the fireside ; 
Still others must be whispered in the ear of a friend. 


- SEE by the paper,” said Mrs. Trenfield, “that the Japanese Government has 
I forbidden the teaching of religion in schools.” 

“Quite right!” said Elacott. “So far, at least, those little Japanese are in 
advance of us all.” 

“T am astonished to hear you speak like that,” said Mrs. Trenfield. “ What will 
our missionaries do?” 

“T hope they will do what they ought to do,” said Elacott— preach the gospel as 
wisely and earnestly and often as they can, to adults, instead of giving it arbitrarily to 
children.” 

“What do you mean by giving it arbitrarily? ” said Miss Ravaline. 

“T mean about the same thing,” he answered, “that is commonly meant by the 
expression ‘ teaching religion.’ ” 

“Then would you allow the children to grow up heathen, with no knowledge of 
the scriptures?” asked Mrs. Trenfield. 

“T would have them carefully taught the distinctions between tight and wrong,” 
said Elacott, “always showing them why right is right and why wrong is wrong; but 
I would not give them as by authority a single doctrine on which religious persons dis- 
agree, no matter how firmly I might believe it myself. I would certainly not keep 
the scripture from them, but would encourage them to read it; but I would not teach 
them to say ‘I believe —thus and so, when, if they were asked to give a reason for 
their belief, they could only say, ‘ Because that is what my parents believe.’ ” 

“That looks like destroying all parental authority and responsibility in religious 
matters,” said Mrs. Trenfield. 

“ Exactly so!” said Elacott. “ And it appears to me (of course I am ready to 
be corrected, if mistaken) that a mind which rejects that proposition must have lost 
sight of the essential nature of religion, and needs to begin over again at the primary 
definition.” 

“ Suppose you give us your definition,” said Miss Ravaline; “it may be that we 
need it as much as any one.” ; 

“ Quite possibly,” said Elacott; “for when any person, or any people, has fol- 
lowed for a long time habitually a course of proceeding or a formula of thought, it 
is natural that the principle on which it is founded should be to some extent forgotten, 
and the practice drift somewhat away from the course that was at first intended and 
that never should be lost sight of. There is a notable example of this in the practice 
of law as you may see it any day in any of our courts. The common law, at least, if 
not all the statutes, is founded on clearly defined principles of justice; but in how 
few cases is full and exact justice done to all! And in how many is positive injustice 
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wrought by the conventional forms of the law and its administration! Take, for ex- 
ample, the simple case of a plaintiff with a perfectly good pecuniary claim. When, 
after long delay, he gets his verdict, it amounts only to the original face of the claim, 
plus interest. If exact justice were done. he ought to have, in addition to that, com- 
pensation for all the incidental loss and damage. For instance, he ought to be paid for 
every day that he has been obliged to attend court, to the neglect of his business. To 
my mind, that is as plain as the multiplication table; but the practice of the courts 
has so long run in conventional channels that every one of them would reject such a 
proposition instanter. If they gave any reason except precedent—-which is doubtful— 
they probably would say that they proceeded on the theory that both litigants were hon- 
est and sincere, and the object of the trial was, not to find out which was dishonest, 
but which was mistaken. The simple answer to that is, that the one that makes the 
mistake should pay all the costs of the mistake; and the one that has taken pains to 
make himself better informed (or to consult a more honest lawyer) should have his 
reward therefor.” 

“ That is all very interesting,” said Mrs. Trenfie’d, “and I am inclined to think 
you are right about it; but I thought you were going to give us your definition of 
religion and your idea about teaching it; and I am not so much interested in the law 
as in the gospel.” 

“It is true I have made something of a digression,” said Elacott; “ and I have no 
doubt that my reason for doing so lay partly in a latent consciousness that whoever 
ventures to criticise received religious opinions or practices must expect to be accused 
(perhaps only silently, sometimes) of being irreligious and wanting to break down all 
religion and all morality. One of the most obvious defenses against this would be, to 
show that what he is saying has its application in other fields as well, and hence that 
he is not seeking an opportunity to attack that which, to most persons, is the dearest 
of all their possessions.” 

“You certainly need have no fear of that in this arbor,” said 1; “for, though I 
shall probably not agree with you, I cannot forget that absolute freedom of discussion 
is the surest guaranty of absolute sincerity. But if you are going to apply certain prin- 
ciples in several fields, you must not forget to take account of the differences in the 
fields, which may be such as to make that inapplicable to one which is pertinent to 
another.” 

“That is just what I am coming to,” said Elacott. ‘ Let us begin by defining 
religion—not any particular religion, but the abstract term. For the existence of any 
religion there must be a belief that there is, somewhere in the universe, an intelligence 
of a higher order than man’s, and that this intelligence possesses a power superior to 
what we call the ordinary powers of nature. And religion is simply the condition or 
adjustment of the relations between each individual human soul and that higher 
intelligence, call it by what name you will. I cannot conceive of such a thing as the 
Creator (I prefer that title, because it seems to include all the others) dealing with 
anything but individual souls, or dealiug with them otherwise than directly; for the 
simple reason that He is able to be absolutely just under all circumstances. With our 
limited human powers, we are obliged to deal with averages, majorities, commun- 
ities, often, even with the best intentions, working incidental harm to minorities and 
individuals.” 

“ Give us an illustration,” said Miss Ravaline. 
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“Take the recent Spanish war,” he answered. “ Assume it to have been justifi- 
able and necessary on the part of the United States. Still there is every probability 
that some persons in Spain disapproved of the long injustice to Cuba and would have 
prevented it if they could. But when the war comes, they have to suffer in common 
with their guilty countrymen. But that which is impossible in their relations to us 
is quite possible in the relations between their souls and their Creator. He is not 
obliged to deal with a nation as a nation, with a community as a community, or with 
a church as achurch. This thought, it appears to me, ought to be the chief consolation 
of religion. The certainty of divine love and divine justice for the individual soul is 
that better part which no priest or potentate can take away and no revolution can 
defeat. And just to the extent that this is forgotten and dependence is placed on 
forms and ceremonies, on ecclesiastical authority, on governmental decrees, on arbi- 
trary instruction—on anything outside of the soul itselfi—to exactly that extent will 
religion, or what passes for it, become worthless, if not corrupt.” 

“Can you prove that?” I asked. 

“T think so,” he answered. “ Look at the countries where the church is main- 
tained by the government. Take even the best—or what most of us think is the best. 
Look at the British Parliament—made up of all sorts of men, some of them unques- 
tionably deeply religious, but others positively irreligious, some gamblers, horse-racers, 
profound swearers, ready to vote for an unjust war with all its horrors. And every one 
of these can have a vote as to the State Church—what it shall believe, and how it must 
pray. The Thirty-nine Articles can be changed by act of Parliament.” 

“That sounds very forcible,” said Mrs. Trenfield, “ but, as a matter of fact, can 
you prove that the amount of real religion is diminished thereby? ” 

“T think I can,” said Elacott. “ First, let us consider it a priori. It is perfectly 
natural that to whatever extent the government undertakes to manage anything, to that 
extent the individual citizen should feel excused from responsibility. It is natural, 
also, that if a form of religion is established in the state and becomes thereby an aid, if 
not a necessity, to social advancement and political success, large numbers of the peo- 
ple will accept it in a perfunctory way, in whose souls there is no real religion at all; 
and even its ministers, receiving their apyointments often from a political power that 
has no concern for religion, will come finally to think and speak of their places, not as 
charges or pastorates (signifying that the care of souls is the first consideration) , but 
simply as ‘ livings,’ producers of incomes! On the other hand, make an absolute 
separation of church and state, grant perfect religious freedom to every person, and 
leave those who think alike to form and maintain such organizations as they please, at 
their own expense, with neither help nor hindrance from the government, and you may 
be reasonably certain that whatever professions of religion there are will be sincere 
and will be founded, to some extent at least, on independent investigation of doctrine 
and voluntary acceptance. Theoretically, this holds out the same invitation to unbe- 
lief as to belief; and theoretically that is exactly what it ought to do. Practically it 
does not; for the reason thai the human mind is naturally inclined toward religion of 
some sort, and finds it much easier to believe than to refuse belief. So that the burden 
of proof is rather thrown upon the unbeliever. Now let me call your attention to 
something that looks to me like a very strong proof of these theories. Not very long 
ago, the civilized world was horrified by accounts of atrocities committed by the mur- 
derous Turk in Armenia. The great powers of Europe might have put a stop to them, 
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but did not. About the same time, or a little later, came the news of Spanish atrocities 
in Cuba; and when this was confirmed beyond question, the Congress of the United 
States, heartily backed by the people, determined that it was our duty to put a stop to 
such things when they were being done so near our own doors; and that duty was 
most promptly and effectually performed. Tell me, if you can, the cause of the differ- 
ence. The two cases were as closely similar as they well could be; the facts were as 
notorious and indisputable in the one case as in the other; the ability to put a stop to 
the outrage against humanity was ample in either case, but greater on the part of the 
European powers; yet in one case we have action, and in the other apathy. I can 
think of no way to account for it but by looking for some difference in the moral fiber 
of the respective peoples. And I do not hesitate to attribute it to the different effects 
of state churches and what we may call voluntary churches, of political religion and 
free religion. There is enough of wickedness and irreligion in this beautiful country 
of ours, as we all know; but there is also a great deal of religion, and as the circum- 
stances in which a man can gain anything, socially, politically, or pecuniarily, by his 
religion, are exceedingly few, we are bound to believe that nearly all the religion that 
manifests itself is sincere and heartfelt and has its proper influence upon the lives of 
those who profess it. And this shows itself in many ways in the life of the nation. 
Every American knows, for instance, that if Captain Dreyfus had been a countryman 
of ours, it would be impossible for any court in the United States to refuse him a fair 
and open trial. So when the voice of humanity called to us from Cuba, it met with a gen- 
erous response; but Christian Europe, whose Christianity is more than half political 
and conventional, could look unmoved upon blood and ashes in Armenia.” 

“T must confess it appears to me you make out a pretty strong case, though I am 
not sure I think it conclusive,” said Miss Ravaline. “ But what has this to do with 
the proposition with which the conversation began? I should think it would be an 
argument in favor of teaching religion to children, rather than against it.” 

“ Not so,” said Elacott. “The two things are virtually the same, it appears to me. 
The government, or the sovereign, says to the citizen: ‘If you wish to enjoy certain 
advantages and be esteemed a perfect citizen, you must assent to or profess this reli- 
gion which we consider the true religion.’ The citizen, in turn, says to his child: ‘ If 
you are to claim my care and protection,and wish to please me, you must adopt the same 
religious belief that I have adopted; and to make certain that you do so, I will place 
you in a school where you will be taught that religion in an authoritative manner and 
kept as far as possible in ignorance of all others.’ If there is any essential difference, 
I should be glad to have it pointed out.” 

“It appears to me,” said Mrs. Trenfield, “that the relation of the parent to the 
child is not the same as that of the government to the citizen.” 

“In many respects they are different,” said Elacott; “but I think this analogy 
holds good nevertheless. If you accept my definition of religion,—that it has to do only 
with the relations between the individual soul and its Creator.—of course you must 
admit that a so-called religion that is enforced by the sword, or bought with political 
advancement, or assented to for social reasons, can do the individual no good whatever. 
When you read of a royal marriage in Europe, and that the bride has adopted the reli- 
gion of the court to which she is going, does it not make you smile—unless, indeed, 
the affair is too pitiful for smiles? How much more valuable ean that religion be to 
the possessor who has it simply through ignorance and parental authority?” 
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“ But,” said Mrs. Trenfiell, “the sincerely religious parent believes his own to be 
the true religion, and considers it his duty to teach it to his child.” 

“ How can any sane man,” said Elacott, “declare that his own is the only true 
religion, when he looks around him and sees so many persons quite as wise, as learned, 
and as sincere as himself, who cherish other beliefs? All that he has any right to say 
is, ‘ this is the doctrine or the form of faith that appeals most strongly to me and is 
therefore the best for me.’ And when he has become enlightened enough and liberal 
enough to say that as between himself and his neighbor—as many have—why can he 
not say the same thing as between himself and his child?” 

“He does not own his neighbor, but he owns his child,” said Mrs. Trenfield. 

“That is exactly where lies the mistake,” said Elacott. “The parent does not 
own the child. The child owns himself; and the parent has no more right to take 
advantage of his infancy to warp his mind than to deform his body. The law, which 
recognizes the rights of minors and protects them when it can, would take away the 
child and punish the parents if it were proved that they were doing anything to stunt 
the little one’s physical growth. But they may damage it quite as much by dwarfing 
its mind with religious bigotry.” 

“Then what would you do, or have them do?” said Miss Ravaline. 

“T would begin,” he answered, “by abolishing everything of the nature of a 
sectarian school. And for this there is another very strong reason than the one that is 
evident from what I have been saying. In our republic it is desirable that all the 
children grow up with the feeling that they are all citizens of one common country, 
having a common interest in its welfare and in the perpetuity of its government and its 
institutions, with as few antagonisms as possible. I can think of no better way to 
secure this than by educating them together in the common schools, where there are 
no distinctions of religion, race, or wealth. To select those of one jreligion or one race 
or caste, and put them into a school by themselves, is to inculcate a feeling of antag- 
onism—on one side or both. When I had gotten rid of all sectarian schools, I would 
have every parent conscientious enough to teach his child those principles of morality 
and religion on which there is no difference of opinion, and courageous enough to say 
to him, with regard to all doctrinal points, ‘ Your mother and I believe thus and so; 
but many who are quite as good and enlightened as we are, believe otherwise. Inves- 
tigate, and choose for yourself. I have adopted my belief because it is that which most 
nearly satisfies the needs of my own nature, and I want you to act from the same 
motive, whether the result is agreement or disagreement with me.’ ” 

“ And what next?” said I. 

“ Next,” he answered promptly, “after I had gotten rid of hereditary religion, 
I would try to get rid of hereditary politics.” 

“It occurs to me,” said Miss Ravaline, “that you ought to write an ideal repub- 
lic, and show us how much you can improve on Plato and Bacon and Sir Thomas 
More.” 

“T suppose you mean to be sarcastic,” said Elacott: “but I may take you at your 
word and do that very thing. The world has moved wonderfully since the days of 
Bacon, and I believe there is room for it to move still more.” 
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A POEM submitted to the 
The OVERLAND, but not accept- 
Delayed ed, refers to a “ tradition of 
Peace Day the long ago” that certain 
herald angels, inspired by 
Utopian overconfidence, proclaimed an im- 
mediate era of ‘‘ Peace on earth, good will 
to man.” The verses proceed with a wail- 
ing lamentation that the angel vision was so 
* bewildered,” the prophetic announcement 
so “false and vain,” and that the trusting 
expectancy of the world has suftered disap- 
pointment through the ages 


Till faith hath passed away and hope is 
gone; 

The heart despaireth of the Peace-Day’s 
dawn. 


It is to be admitted, to be sure, that the 
exultant hopes which the angel song stimu- 
lated have been long delayed in their ful- 
fillment. And just now, indeed, the colors 
that streak tne eastern horizon indicate that 
the sunrise of the Peace-Day is still to be 
postponed. «whe next Christmas-morn, dis- 
tant from the first by nineteen hundred cir- 
cuits—save one—of the earth about the sun, 
will doubtless witness at least two mighty 
nations dealing out carnage in superb mod- 
ern fashion, and possibly the involving of all 
Europe in war. The armies and navies of the 
world are increasing rather than diminishing, 
and the martial spirit seems not to have been 
subdued as yet in any national heart whatso- 
ever. 

Nevertheless, faith ought not to pass away. 
and hope should not be gone, as the poem 
refered to above affirms that they have al- 
ready done. ‘The reason for declining the 
proffered poem was its unrelieved declara- 
tion that 


The heart despaireth of the Peace-Day’s 
dawn, 


and its failure to strike even a single note of 
cheer echoing the strain which the ancient 
shepherds heard. The announcement was 
not ‘false and vain.” Before we count it so 
and fashion our lips only to the songs of 
lamentation, we should dwell for long on 
certain facts that may well make us expect- 
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ant still and patient through the present 
years. 

First there is the fact that the peace- 
thought is certainly in the world and at work 
here, as great thoughts always work, in a 
slow leavening way. When we remind our- 
selves that the great Nature-story which 
we have newly learned in modern days, 
shows that through many willenniums of 
growing time the combative principle pre- 
vailed everywhere mightily and fiercely, so 
that life was primarily conditioned upon con- 
flict, it is a significant wonder that the 
peace-thought ever got itself interpolated 
anywhere into the history of man. But it 
is here, and here never to pass or let go. Jt 
has asserted itself more often, and in a 
greater variety of ways, in the nineteenth 
century than in any preceding one. It even 
rises right in the very face of war to utter 
its counsels and to challenge a better that 
is in man. 

There is indeed a new conflict on, as be- 
tween that better in man and the worse, or 
at least the earlier, that has exhibited itself 
in his historic conduct. And it should cause 
no marvel if it requires twenty centuries, or 
fifty, or more, for the triumph of a new prin- 
ciple that rises protestant and contending 
against the course of multiplied ages. 
What else could we expect in so big a thing 
as a planet and in so transcendent a matter 
as the development of the humanity which 
it carries and fosters? The accomplishing 
days for such a movement must be reckoned 
as days ‘“ with the Lord ’’—each a thousand 


years. 
No, it is not time yet for faith to “ pass 
away ” and for hope to “go!” It will not 


be foolish or amiss to take up the angels’ 
song again on Christmas day, 1899. 


ALONG with the military 

The War campaigns of Luzon and 
of South Africa, the thought- 

the Poets struggle of the verse-mak- 
ers ceases not, though it is 

only now and then, and here and there, that 
a poet’s pen moves to the attack under a 
martial inspiration. At the present writing 
the latest instance near at band is found iv 
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the five stanzas of Dr. C. W. Doyle, accorded 
a place, as a “ splendid indignation,” amidst 
the Sunday varieties of Ambrose Bierce in 
the San Francisco Examiner. One must admit 
that we have here “a crashing meter,’ as 
Mr. Bierce affirms, with “something of 
‘ocean on a western beach’ and something 
of the tramp of armed men.” The “ Chant 
of the Strong” is exactly that and nothing 
more. Dr. Doyle sings of “ blows to be 
struck,” of “the helter-skelter of fight,” of 
“the rifle-ridge to be won,” of cannons that 
sign hymns, of “stealthy nations,” that 
“spring like tigers on kine,” of Britons 
clinging amidst “ shrouds and lines and hal- 
yards that yell like demons in a gale,” and 
so on. And this is all:—no, we mistake, not 
all; for there is also an affidavit, duly sworn, 
that the “ stealthy nations ” shall not be left 
in ignorance of a certain thing:— 


They shall find—by God, they shall find that 
the British are sons of their sires! 


Which says something, verily, and yet leaves 
much unsaid. And then follows further,— 
and this, when we come to think of it, is the 
thing of all to notice,--something in the form 
and resemblance of a moral postulate:— 
Let the lean and hungry nations mumble 
bones that are bleached and white; 
They shall hear in the thunder of battle that 
the Briton’s Might is Right: 
He’s a tool in God’s hands to make His 
Highways, and to let in His Light. 


This last line is a manifest plagiarism on 
Kaiser William, who is-supposed to hold in- 
ternational copyright for both the idea and 
the vociferous expression of it. The whole 
verse, taken with what precedes, if British 
thought is truly voiced therein, would make 
out England a pharisee nation, praising God 
that it is not as other nations are and cher- 
ishing the vainglorious conceit that it is the 
chosen vicegerent of Heaven for the sover- 
eignty of the world. And this, indeed, is the 
part which Dr. Doyle assigns to British 
consciousness and purpose:— 
So he calls his hosts by thousands; to the 
world he says “ You must!” 
And his sons respond to his calling, to prove 
that the Strong may be Just, 
Though they die midst the shoutings and 
— and leave their bones in the 
ust. 


Lord Salisbury has not yet, we believe, 
adopted Dr. Doyle’s lines as the formal and 
solemn declaration-of our cousins over sea, 
and they may somewhat misinterpret their 
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thoughts and interior counsels. The only 
further comment, therefore, which we have 
now to make on the poem is, that to class 
the whole circle of nations, éxcept England, 
as “stealthy, lean and hungry,” to proclaim 
that only “ Briton’s Might is Right,” and to 
accredit her with authority from God to say 
to the world “ You must,”’—that all this is 
rather big talk to be inspired by the Boer 
war! 

While Dr. Doyle nursed his “ splendid in- 
dignation,” “* moved by the insults and men- 
aces of the hereditary enemies of Great 
Britain,” Ella Wheeler Wilcox was busy 
with an answer to the inquiry of the Liter- 
ary Digest—‘‘ What is the cause of the 
strange silence of American poets concern- 
ing America’s triumphs on sea and land?” 
Here is the more significant part of what 
this brilliant woman has to say in reply:— 
Oh, there are worthier themes for poet’s pen 

In this great hour than bloody deeds of 

men, . 


Or triumphs of one hero (though he be 
Deserving song for his humility): 


The rights of many, not the worth of one, 
The coming issues, not the battle done, 


The awful opulence, and awful need— 
The rise ot brotherhood—the fall of greed, 


The soul of man replete with God’s own 
force, 
The call “ to heights” and not the cry “to 
horse!” 


Are there not better themes in this great age 
For pen of poet, or for voice of sage, 


Than those old tales of killing? Song is 


dumb 
Only that greater song in time may come. 


When comes the bard, he whom the world 
waits for, 

He will not sing of war. 

Last of all to be cited here, we take the 
following from a little booklet—Under West- 
ern Skies—containing a small collection of 
poems by Frank Carleton Teck of New 
Whatcom, Washington. This writer catches 
an estimate of war among men from the 
beak of a bird and puts it into rhyme ina 
poem entitled:— 


THE AFTERMATH. 


“Ha ha!—what fools!”’ the raven said, 
Tilting his glossy, sheeny head, 

Rolling his roguish, roving eye 

Over the field from sky to sky 
Strewn with the carnage drear and dread; 
Laughed at the wounded, stained so red, 
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Laughed as he flapped from dead to dead— 
“Men are such gifted fools, say I!— 
Ha ha!—what fools! 


“ Passion unchained and blood is shed: 
Desire unhaltered maketh its bed 
Out where the night-winds sop and sigh, 
Out where the warriors useless die— 
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And I flap on from dead to dead— 
Ha ha!—what fools! 


On the whole, :t would seem much to be 
desired that the prophetic song of the Beth- 
lehem angels should some day be fulfilled:— 

“ Peace on earth, good will to men,” 
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Bird Notes Afield 

UPON the publication of a new volume on 
birds by Mr. Charles A. Keeler, readers of 
scientific bent, nature-lovers, admirers of 
good literature, and especially all who find 
both sensuous and spiritual delight in the 
woods and their denizens, are to be congrat- 
ulated. The author’s scientific reputation, 
and the recent splendid vindication of his 
earlier work against hostile criticism, are 2 
guaranty of accuracy as to the facts pre- 
sented, most of them based on Mr. Keeler’s 
own and painstaking observations. The vol- 
ume is sure, therefore, to find a place in 
every considerable library and among the 
books of both specialists and amateurs in 
science. 

It is a satisfaction to local patriotic senti- 
ment to find Mr. Keeler vindicating Califor- 
nia as regards the alleged dearth of song- 
birds here. From almost every page, indeed, 
the echo of bird-song greets the reader. But, 
in addition to this, Mr. Keeler expressly 
controverts the error. Thus he says:— 

There is a superstition, unfortunately all 
too prevalent, that our birds do not sing. 
The truth of the matter is that our ears do 
not hear, or rather, that our attention is di- 
rected to other things. We talk of import- 
ing singing birds from far-off lands at the 
Same time that we calmly permit many of 
our own beautiful songsters to be extermi- 
nated. It is well for people to learn to ap- 
preciate what they nave before desiring to 
add to their possessions. Does the robin 
sing in the elms of New England? In the 
pines and redwoods of California he sings 
the same dear old song. Does the meadow- 
lark make glad the plowed fields of Illinois 
with his whistle? Here he sings a fuller and 
richer tune. To be sure we do not know 
the ecstatic song of the bobolink, but the 
linnet sings here a strain that is quite as 
vivacious and with a sweeter melody. Bul- 
lock’s oriole sounds his ringing notes as 
bravely with us as the more famed but no 





more lovely Baltimore oriole does about New 
York, and so on throughout the list. (Page 
10.) 


This from such an authority should be ac- 
cepted as expert testimony and as probably 
decisive evidence on the mooted question. 

Every true lover of the woodlands of Cali- 
fornia must feel under personal obligations 
to the author for opening the way to a more 
intimate and appreciative association with 
her birds. We use the word association ad- 
visedly, because it expresses what Mr. 
Keeler’s method exemplifies. He does not 
merely observe the birds and record, in the 
set forms of science, their characteristics and 
habits, but he truly associates with them, 
lives with them, seems to catch their very 
thoughts and to understand the motives and 
meanings of their procedure in what to them 
must stand for that which we call * the con- 
duct of life.” Indeed, the book is vivified and 
distinctly enriched by repeated and very 
charming comparisons, even almost identifi- 
eations of bird-deeds and human-deeds; cer- 
tain actions of theirs being traced to 
reasonings and sentiments similar to those 
which move us. The reader could not afford 
to have these paragraphs removed from the 
book. 

It is only in their habitats and as they are 
about their own and chosen business, of 
course, that birds can be_ successfully 
studied :— 

To know the birds we must see them in 
their native haunts—on the ocean, about the 
a in the sage-brush and the pine woods. 
(p. 10. 


Again, speaking of the mountain-quail and 
the valley-quail:— 
To know these birds in the market, hung 


up with limp bodies and ruffled plumage, is a 
very different matter from an acquaintance 
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with them in their native haunts, breathing 
the same sweet air of the pine woods that 
they breathe, and feeling the same thrill of 
spring life. (p. 146.) 

One welcome result of this companionable 
and sympathetic association with birds at 
home—in their home—is that it enables the 
author to trace, in many an exquisite pas- 
sage, the nature-setting of bird-life. Take 
the following in the chapter on “ March in 
the Pine Woods,” as an instance:— 

What days of joy are these, when the tree- 
squirrels are barking and chuckling over 
their love-making, when the salmon are 
spawning in the mountain brooks, and the 
birds are crowding back to their old nest- 
ing-places! One by one the spring flowers 
push their tender green shoots through the 
woodland mold—the hound’s-tongue with its 
clusters of blue stars; the fair, pale, dog- 
toothed violets, and the trilium. The moun- 
tain-quail sounds its loud, restless, whistling 
titter from the high-lands, the valley-quail 
crows below it, and away up among the 
pine-trees a grouse is booming its love call. 
(p. 146.) 


We have expressed, at the beginning, cur 
estimate of the scientific value of this book. 
This is, of course, of primary importance, in 
modern times, in any book that deals with 
life in nature—the lack of reliableness in the 
record of facts and the explication of them 
would be fatal. Our concern, however, in 
the present instance, is far more with the 
literary form and quality of this essay with 
which Mr. Keeler again enters into the world 
not only of science but of letters. We de- 
sire to record the conviction that in the 
present and the future work of this young 
author the world will recognize a quality of 
which the Pacific Coast may well be proud. 

We must remember that the task attempt- 
ed in this volume is one of great difficulty— 
namely, that of producing a work at once 
technically accurate and beautiful in style. 
It means much, accordingly, that the reader 
of Bird Notes Afield is moved at once to com- 
pare it with similar work of John Burroughs. 
Burroughs is now advanced in years and the 
exquisite pertection of his performance is 
the fruit of maturity and long application to 
chosen tasks. Mr. Keeler is at the beginning 
of his career. If he addresses himself to his 
undertakings with like care and industry, 
and broods day and night over Nature's 
wondrous story, the promise is that the com- 
ing years will bring him an enviable repu- 
tation and place him in a front rank among 
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writers on such themes as he is now attempt- 
ing. In preparing this work he has given 
himself time, and has proved himself suffi- 
cently receptive to take bird-melody and 
color and the environments of bird-life into 
his mind and heart, and the result is that 
in many a phrase and sentence and para- 
graph, he not only writes as a faithful re- 
corder of what he observes, but sings also 
as a poet. In verification of this estimate 
we append the following extracts:— 


At sunset the cicada is sounding his high, 
palpitating love call from the meadow, when 
suddenly, out of the sacred calm of evening, 
full and rich and varied as the tones of an 
organ, swells the song of a thrush. The 
most inspired singer of all, with his rich, 
gurgling fullness of rapturous sound, has 
waited until all the lesser minstrels have 
done their part in the day’s chorus, and now 
from his bush in the thicket, as the shadows 
darken around him, he becomes infused with 
the subtle delight of the sunset sky, the 
sweet odors of the evening and the cool air 
of the night. “ Qui, qui, qui, quia, quia, quia,” 
he sings, with his little throat shaking and 
trembling with the resonant quality of the 
sound. Well can he afford to be clad in 
olive and brown, relieved only by the white 
speckled breaxt, with such wealth of song at 
his command! His whole composition is too 
delicately attuned to admit of showy colors. 
Notice his large, bright eye, his long, slender 
legs and delicate beak, ;his haif-calm, half- 
timid manners as he stands upon a twig in 
the obscurity of the foliage. He is a crea- 
ture apart from the vulgar throng that sur- 
round him, and the exclusiveness of his 
hours of song shows that he is not uncon- 
scious of his superiority. (pp. 174, 175.) 

In this region during the midsummer sea- 
son, when the fog hangs in an almost per- 
petual curtain over San Francisco Bay and 
the land adjacent to it, it is a delight to slip 
away among the secluded redwood groves 
and see what the birds are about—to lie in 
the dark shade of foliage and watch the play 
of life in che branches overhead—to stand 
by the stream where a mother sandpiper is 
leading her nimble young along the pebbled 
shore, and where the trout flashes in the sil- 
ver stream as the kingfisher, with ominous 
rattle, flies overhead. Here all is beautiful! 
The sunlight filtering through the tracery of 
drooping boughs is transmuted to a flaming 
rose color, glowing amid the cool greens and 
the purple shadows that invest it. (p. 181.) 

Evening brings its own wonders, when the 
bats fly mysteriously out of the gloom, and 
the chimney-swifts, with fluttering, cork- 
screw flight, come winging above us with 
their chattering calls. We stand in the 
solemn twilight with the gigantic primeval 
trees looming above us, the shadows deepen- 
ing beneath, and the breath of the night 
whispering far overhead, almost oppressed 
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by the sacred beauty, the awful calm, of one 
of natire’s‘holiest temples. (p. 193.) 


Elder & Shepard, of San Francisco, are to 
be credited with enterprise in bringing out 
this valuable book, and with exceptional 
good taste in their choice of type-face, paper, 
and binding. 


Dionysos and Immortality 

FROM a perusal of this little volume by 
President Kenjamin Ide Wheeler, one is in- 
clined to expect that the students of the 
University of California will be incited 
henceforth to a new interest in certain old 
and almost forgotten lines of thought and 
research. Chemistry and geology, mining 
and engineering, political economy and com- 
merce, belles lettres and modern languages, 
law and medicine, and all the other up-to- 
date studies of the U. C. curriculum are like- 
ly to be crowded up a little in order to make 
room for Greek antiquities of thought and 
life. President Wheeler at the outset, in de- 
claring a natural new-born affection for 
California, confessed to an earlier interested 
regard for “his beloved Hellas,’ and this 
will undoubtedly bear fruit of thought here 
as it has in the East. 

Anticipating a ready audience on the Pa- 
cific Coast for what President Wheeler has 
to say about Greece—her people and her 
thought—the Eastern’ publishers have 
promptly sent hither his “ Ingersoll Lecture 
on the Immortality of Man,” given this year 
at Harvard University. Therein is given a 
brief review of the Greek belief in life after 
death. The reader finds the subject to be in 
the grasp of a comprehending mind, skilled 
in the massing of many and diversified facts, 
in grouping them symmetrically and logic- 
ally, in giving them rational explication, and 
in setting forth the results in a style at 
once elegant and lucid. 

To the student of comparative religion and 
to those who hunger for the life after death, 
President Wheeler’s subject is of profound 
interest. In elucidating it, he passes in re- 
view the primitive faith, shared by the early 
Greeks, in a soul separable from the body, 
and destined for conscious, and presumably 
contented existence hereafter. In the Hom- 
eric poems this faith has become joyless, con- 
templating only a shadowy and altogether 
unsatisfactory future. But with the period 
of Greek colonial and commercial expansion, 
—750 to 650 B. C.—came a re-energizing of 
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Greek thought and life, characterized especi- 
ally by the rise of individualism. This gives 
the author his special theme—‘* The Greek 
I‘aith in Immortality as Affected by the 
Rise of Individualism.” He finds in this age 
a revival, in a new form, of the early and 
simple Greek faith in’ immortality. This 
was fostered by the cult of the dramatic 
Eleusinian mysteries and especially by the 
grafting into them of the Dionysos worship. 
The rise of Dionysos worship is held by 
President Wheeler to be “the most im- 
portant single phenomenon in the history of 
Greek religion.” Its problem was to deliver 
men from the commonplace by an ecstasy 
through which they should realize their own 
triumphant spiritual being allying them with 
the divine. It “infused a new life into the 
dead formalism of religion, quickened and 
energized the entire intellectual and spirit- 
ual life of Greece to the very finger-tips. It 
was the religion of enthusiasm.” It reawak- 
ened the expectation of a continued personal 
existence after death, and finally opened the 
way for Plato “ to offer the first philosophic 
argument for the immortality of the soul.” 

Thus, President Wheeler believes, did 
Greece and Dionysos prepare for the day ~ 
when “ men learned through the Convincing 
Love to know and live the eternity within 
them.” 


Juvenile Books for the Holidays 

Messrs. Lee & Shepard, Doubleday & Mc- 
Clure, Dodd, Mead & Co., and other pub- 
lishers are competing with Santa Claus in 
the production of holiday surprises, in the 
shape of most fascinating books for young 
folk. It is a joy only to touch the beautiful 
bindings and exquisite paper. ‘The one lapse 
from good book-making taste is the general 
inferiority of the illustrations, especially in 
the books designed for boys. Many of these 
pictures hint of the ‘“ blood-and-thunder ” 
and “ heavy-villain ”’ type, and are executed 
in a stiff and inartistic manner. When one 
considers the susceptibiltiy of young people 
to lifelike representations whether of persons 
or things, and the present availability of 
good illustrators, it seems a pity to neglect 
this factor of youthful education. 

The marked preponderance of those juve- 
nile books whose appeal is directly to the 
boyish liking confirms the impression that it 
is harder to find material to suit the girlish 
taste. and many more works of battle and 
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adventure are issued than those carried out 
on milder lines. Nevertheless, uterary cater- 
ers to little women have more than offset 
this disparity by the charming, sympathetic 
quality of their work, which can be put into 
girls’ stories only by the loving writers of 
their own sex who have been through simi- 
lar experiences incident to girlhood. 

It gives a pleasant surprise, tinged with 
reminiscence, to see the name of Oliver Op- 
tic (W. T. Adams) on the title page of a new 
volume. At his death two years ago, he left 
the unfinished manuscript of An Undivided 
Union, with an outline for its completion. 
Edward Strathemeyer, well known as the 
author of the popular “‘ Old Glory” Series, 
has carried out Mr. Adams’ plan in credit- 
able fashion, and the book is sure to receive 
unusual appreciation from thousands of 
Oliver Optic’s admirers. 

Mr. Strathemeyer has added Under Otis in 
the Philippines to the “ Old Glory” Series, 
and 17’o Alaska for Gold to his ** Bound to Suc- 
ceed” Series. Mr. Strathemeyer’s name, in 
connection with these two suggestive titles, 
renders further praise superfluous. 

In view of General O. O. Howard’s popu- 
larity as a writer for boys, Henry in the War 
wil be taken up with pleasurable anticipa- 
tion, especially by those of its readers who 
have already seen “ Donald’s School Days,” 
in which “Henry” figures conspicuously. 
General Howard’s reputation as an author, 
backed by his own character and exploits, 
is gaining for him a growing place in the 
esteem of not only his youthful readers, but 
in that of the older people who realize his 
power to elevate modern literature for their 
children. 

Camping on the St. Lawrence, and Grant Bur- 
ton the Runaway, by Everett Tomlinson and 
W. Gordon Parker, respectively, are two re- 
freshingly natural tales. Cattle Ranch to 
College, by Russell Doubleday, is another 
good yarn, well illustrated from _ photo- 
graphs. 

Frank S. Child’s The House with Sixty Clos- 
ets, is a captivating story for imaginative 
youngsters of both sexes, and is embellished 
with a profusion of creditable drawings. 
Told Under the Cherry Trees, by Grace Le- 
Baron, a collection of short tales, will also 
appeal to both boys and girls. 

Martha Finley’s Elsie in the South carries 
on the history of Elsie’s grandchildren; and 
Sophie May has added another welcome book 
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to her long list of ‘‘ Prudy Books,” under the 
title of Wee Lucy’s Secret. 

The only thorough-going fairy tales among 
all the children’s books that have reached us 
are in one little blue volume called The Re- 
turn of the Fairies, by Charles J. Bellamy, 
brother of the late famous author of Looking 
Backward. The stories are original and en- 
tertaining and are daintily and fancifully 
illustrated. 

We Four Girls, by Mary G. Darling, is a 
cozy little story of four school-girls who 
spend their summer vacation in the country, 
continuing their school work under a chosen 
teacher. It is charmingly written and illus- 
trated. 

Beck’s Fortune, by Adele E. Thompson, is 
a girls’ story of unusual merit and interest, 
which will be read and enjoyed by many old- 
er folk than those for whom it is primarily 
intended. 

A tale by Amanda M. Douglas needs little 
recommendation to those who have read 
other similar works of this engaging author. 
Her latest book, A Little Girl in Old Philadel- 
phia, is as quaint a narrative as the title im- 
plies, and the sweet little Quaker heroine, 
* Primrose,” is likely to take a place among 
the characters in fiction who are remembered 
with tenderness. , 

Those familiar with the works of Laura 
E. Richards will be glad to know that Dana, 
Estes & Co., have brought out a new story 
for girls entitled Peggy, which is quite up to 
the usual standard of this graceful author’s 
excellence, and is bound to please both old 
and young. 

To boys who have an insatiate curiosity 
concerning railroad engineering, We Win, 
by Herbert E. Hamblen, will be a rev- 
elation in this field. In vivid and realistic 
language the author sets forth the experi- 
ences, both commonplace and uncommon, of 
a railroad engineer’s career. The sustained 
interest of the story, combined with the re- 
liable technical information, renders the 
book of unusual value for young readers. 

Mr. James Otis has supplied the boys 


: with a book under the title of Messenger 48, 


which possesses all the requisites for a wide- 
awake, stirring detective story, while its 
moral standard is above reproach. The 
young hero, a messenger lad, wins local 
fame by ferreting out the hiding-place of two 
notorious murderers, for which deed he is 
duly rewarded by his grateful townsfolk. 
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It is hard to know just where to place 
Mickey Finn Idylls, by Ernest Jarrold. To 
be sure, they revolve about a boy’s life and 
character, and will consequently attract the 
children; at the same time, the delicious 
Irish humor and bits of glowing nature de- 
scription will endear the book to older 
readers. 

No fairy tales could be quite so enchant- 
ing as Ray Stannard Baker’s 7'he Boy’s Book 
of Inventions. This is an irresistibly fasci- 
nating work of 354 pages, embracing two 
hundred elegant illustrations. All the in- 
ventive wonders of the age are treated in 2 
comprehensible and captivating manner—the 
automobile, submarine boat, flying machines, 
great kites, and so on. 


The Bow-Legged Ghost 


ANOTHER holiday book of readable 
stories has just been brought out by Leon 
Mead, formerly associate editor of Truth. 
The brief introduction is a well-devised in- 
centive to read what follows, though unfor- 
tunately for the reader’s expectations the 
first story in the collection—The Bow-Legged 
Ghost—from which the book takes its title— 
is the weakest of the lot. Mr. Mead shows 
great versatility in the selection and hand- 
ling of his topics. Around the most com- 
monplace incidents he builds up unique little 
romances that set us wondering why other 
writers have not stumbled upon the same 
ideas and found it worth while to elaborate 
them. Perhaps the best of the entire group 
under review is The Story of Four Carrier 
Pigeons, the plot of which is exceedingly 
original. Revels of the Muses manifests an 
equally ingenious treatment of a clever 
scheme. Mr. Mead has put his best work, 
however, into Fashion’s Curious Lore, which 
deals with bygone customs and fads unfa- 
miliar to most readers, and exhibits careful 
research on the part of the author. The 
verse in Mr. Mead’s book does not demon 
strate any unusual ability; this and the col- 


jection of jokes are on a par with the average 


-comie paper rhyme and wit. 


Our Islands and Their People 


THE most interesting opportunity now 
open to American travelers would undoubt- 
edly be a series of trips to the various ac- 
quisitions of the United States in the two 
great oceans. These island worlds are as 


yet comparatively unknown, or known in a 


desultory and imperfect way, through 
newspaper articles published in connection 
with the war with Spain, and the subsequent 
campaign in Luzon. Americans, even that 
majority of them who cannot gratify the de- 
sire for foreign travel, are now afforded a 
chance for a thorough acquaintance with 
these regions—with Cuba, Porto Rico, the 
Hawaiian Islands, and the Philippines-- 
through the magnificent work which the 
N. D. Thompson Publishing Company, of St. 
Louis, is now publishing. This consists of 
twenty-four parts, of thirty-two large quarto 
pages each, with various inserts, colored 
maps, ete., making in all a book of nearly 
eight hundred pages. The reader of this 
work will certainly be able to master a more 
complete knowledge of these islands than 
he could hope to gain even by years of travel 
in them. The text is admirably written and 
gives full and accurate accounts of the 
yarious peoples, their modes of life, customs, 
physical, intellectual and moral characteris- 
tics, homes, industries, ete., all graphically 
and circumstantially described. There is an 
immense fund of important information here 
thoroughly digested and classified for use. 
The photographic illustrations and colored 
plates are of unexcelled beauty, and are very 
profuse, numbering about twelve hundred. 
They constitute in themselves an album of 
pictures worth far more than the cost of the 
book. One marvels at the clearness and 
sharpness of the reproductions here pre- 
sented and feels himself translated to the 
very scenes which they depict. No one is 
likely to begrudge the money which will 
give him possession of this book, especially 
since the publishers have carried out their 
design on a seale so ample and in a manner 
so painstaking and accurate as to make the 
work of permanent value for reference for 
years to come. Parts I and II are now 
ready, to be rapidly followed by others. 


Bocks Received 


From the Doubleday & McClure Co., New York 
(through Payot, Upham & Co., San Francisco) 
Arms and the Woman. By Harold McGrath. 
$1.25. 

Tales of the Telegraph. By Jasper Ewing 
Brady. $1.25. 

Stories of the Railroad. By John Alexander 
Hill. $1.50. 

Stalky & Co. By Rudyard Kipling. $1.50. 

The Boy’s Book of Inventions. By Ray Stan- 
nard Baker. $2.00. 
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The story of Abraham Lin- 


Nancy Hanks. 
By Caroline Hanks Hitch- 


coln’s mother. 

cock. $.50. 
Popular Studies in Literature, (Burns, Scott, 

Byron); also, First Course in Mathematics; 


Two issues in the Home Study Circle 
Series. Edited by Seymour Easton. $1.00. 
The Gentleman from Indiana. By Booth 
Tarkington. $1.25. 

Mickey Finn Idylls. By Ernest Jarrold. 
$1.25. 

Cattle Ranch to College. By Russell Double- 
day. $1.25. 


From the Macmillan Company (through Payot, 
Upham & Co., San Francisco) 
Miranda of the Balcony. By A. E. W. Ma: 


son. $1.50. 
Tales of Languedoc. By Samuel Jacques 
Brun. $1.50. 
Via Crucis. By Francis Marion Crawford. 


From Houghton, Mifflin &.Co., Boston 
Mr. Jack Hamlin’s Mediation. By Bret 
Harte. $1.25. 
Dionysos and Immortality. 
Ide Wheeler. $1.00 
From Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York 
The Expert Cleaner. By Hervey J. Seaman. 
75. 


By Benjamin 


True Stories of Heroic Lives. $1.00. 


From Lee & Shepard, Boston 

Told Under the Cherry Trees. By Grace Le 
Baron. $1.00. 

Under Otis in the Philippines; or, A Young 
Officer in the Tropics. By Edward Strathe- 
meyer. $1.25. 

Henry in the War; or, The Model Volunteer. 
By General O. O. Howard, U. 8S. A. 

An Undivided Union. By Oliver Optic. 
Completed by Edward Strathemeyer. $1.59. 

Grant Burton, The Runaway. By W. Gor- 
don Parker. $1.25. 

To Alaska for Gold. 
meyer. $1.00. 

We Four Girls. 

Beck’s Fortune. 
$1.50. 

The House With Sixty Closets. 
Samuel Child. $1.25. 

Wee Lucy’s Secret. By Sophie May. $.75. 

lor Love’s Sweet Sake: Selectea Poems of 
Love in All Moods. Edited by G. Hem- 
bert Westley. $1.50. 

Ideal Suggestion Through Mental Pho- 
tography. By Henry Wood. Cloth, $1.25, 
paper $.50. 

Camping on the St. Lawrence. 
T. Tomlinson. $1.50. 

From Thomas B. Mosher, Portland, Me. 
Marjorie Fleming. By John Brown, M.D. 
The Tale of King Coustans, The Emperor. 

Done Out of the Ancient French Into Eng- 
lish. By William Morris. 


By Edward Strathe- 


By Mary G. Darling. $1.25. 
By Adele E. Thompson. 


By Frank 


By Everett 
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Emerald Uthwart: An Imaginary Portrait. 
By Walter Pater. 
The History of Over Sea. Done Out of the 
Ancient French Into English. By William 

Morris. 
Hours of Spring and Wild Fiowers. 
Richard Jefferies. 

Will o’ the Mill. Robert Louis Stevenson. 
The Georgics of Virgil. Two Volumes. By 
J. W. Mackail. 
The Story of Ida. 
The Tale of Chloe. 
A Child’s Garden of Verses. By 
Louis Stevenson. 
Monna’ Mmnominata. 

Ssetti. 

From Dodd, Mead & Co., New York 
Elsie in the South. By Martha Finley. $1.25. 
A Little Girl in Old Philadelphia. By Aman- 

da M. Douglas. 


From Dana, Estes & Co., Boston 
Peggy. By Laura E. Richards. $1.25. 
From the Werner Company, Akron, Ohio 
Mrs. Gillette’s Cook-Book. Author of White 
Hiouse Cook-Book. 
Messenger No. 48. By James Otis. 
From The Blade Publishing Co., New Whatcom, 
Wash. 
Under Western Skies. 
Carleton Teck. 
From Little Folks Publishing Co., Springfield, 


By 


By Francesca Alexander. 
By George Meredith. 
Robert 


By Christina G. Ros- 


Poems. By Frank 


Return of the Fairies. 
lamy. 
From Watch-Tower Bible and Tract Society, 
Allegheny, Pa. 
At-One-Ment Between God and Man. 
Cloth, $.60; paper, 


By Charles J. Bel- 


The 
By Pastor Russell. 
$.25. 

From Elder & Shepard, San Francisco 

Omega Et Alpha, and Other Poems. By 
Greville d’Arville. $1.25. 

Bird Notes afield. By Charles A. Keeler. 
$1.50. 

From Charles H. Kerr & Co., New York 

The Larger Faith. A Novel. By James W. 
Coulter. $1.v0. 


From C. A. Murdock & Co., San Francisco 


Songs and Sonnets. By Juliette Estelle 
Mathis. $1.00. 


From R. H. Russell, New York 
Arizona: A Drama in Four Acts. 
gustus Thomas. $1.25. 
From R. R. Donnelly & Sons Co., Chicago 
The Apistophilon. A Nemesis of Faith. By 
Frank D. Bullard. $1.50. 
From N.D. Thompson Publishing Co., St. Louis 
Our Islands and Their People, as Seen with 
Camera and Pencil. Twenty-four parts; 
5U0 cents a part. 
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THE SLAUGHTER OF THE INNOCENTS! 


EVERY HEALTHY CHILD 
Born into the world should live to be 
21 years old, and with ordinary intel- 
ligent care it will. Out of each 100 
born at least 95 should survive. This 
has been proven by many experi- 
ments. But 38 die before they reach 
their fifth year, killed by the ignorance 
of their mothers and nurses. To feed 
one from an unscalded nursing bottle 
means a lingering painful death from 
Poison; to chop off its head would be 
loving kindness in comparison. Every 
year in this country alone 350,000 chil- 
dren under five years of age die from 
causes directly traceable to the igno- 
rance of their mothers of the simplest 
precautions. MARION HARLAND has 
devoted several chapters to this sub- 
ject, in regard to food, clothing and 
treatment of children in the first vol- 
ume of her 
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“BITS OF COMMON SENSE SERIES 


CONTENTS OF THE FOUR VOLUMES: 





Vol. 1.—Health Topics 


Chap. I. The Medicine Chest. Tells what physic should 
be thrown to the dogs and what kept on hand for accidents. 

Chap. II. The Latest Arrival. How the baby should be 
dressed, and how and what garments for it should be made. 

Chap. III. Food for Intants. Of simple and healthy 
preparations to take the place of mother’s milk. 

Chap. IV. Baby’s Clothes. How they should be made 
and worn to keep him comfortable and clean. 

Chap. V. The ‘Second Summer.” A few simple pre- 
cautions that will carry the infant safely through his peril. 

Chap. VI. Sickness in the Family. Hints in nursing 
that are of more importance than the doctor’s prescriptions. 

Chap. VII. Brainy Children. The danger in forcing 
them beyond their normal mental powers. ; 

Chap. VIII. Poor Cookery. The frying-pan responsible 
for much marital unhappiness. 

Chap. IX. Good Cooking. The morals of the world 
depend on the skill of its cooks. 


Vol. Il.—Home Topics 


Chap. I. Helpful or Harmful. Wherein the folly of try- 
ing to be too clean is clearly set forth. 

Caco. II. Manners for Every Day. Little acts of rude- 
ness and vulgarity that are to be avoided. 

Chap. III. Our Girl and Bad Books. Why she should 
read only those that cannot harm her. 

Chap. IV. Politeness as Policy. Showing how courtesy 
sometimes “ well and rudeness never. 

Chap. V. Our Feet and Our Hands. Treatment that 
will keep them always in perfect condition. 

eg dy: Window Gardening. Cheap and simple fern- 
eries that delight the eye and beautify the home. 

Chap. VII. Household Gardening. How the plants are 
to be chosen and how cared for. 7 

Chap. VIII. The Marriage Tle. In which the disap- 
pointed are advised to make the best of it. 

Chap. IX. What Not to Wear. A protest against disease- 
breeding skirts and strong colors. 


Vol. Ill.—Househofd Management 


Chap. I. Housekeeping Made Easy. What makes it 
hard in American homes, and the practical remedy for it. 

Chap. If. Ways and Ways of Work. How the brains 
may save the heels and find time for all things 

Chap. III. Beds and Bed-making. The way to make 
sleeping a foretaste of heaven. 
_Chap.1V. How to Save Time. Little things that help 
tired hands and feet in the routine of housekeeping. 

Chap. V. Fine Art in ‘* Drudgery.” How peeling pota- 
toes and washing dishes may be made a pleasure. 

Chap. VI. Spring House Cleaning. How it may be 
made less of a nuisance than the comic papers represent it. 

Chap. VII. Wanted—A Change. Why servants do not 
omy, and why mistresses are not satisfied with them. 

hap. VIII. Where the Shoe Pinches. How it depends 

upon the head of the house what the servants will be. 
, Chap. 1X. The Intelligence Office. Reasons why noth- 
ing good can come from one plainly set forth. 


Vol. I1V.—Cooking Hints 


Chap. I. Rural Hospitality. Delightful ways to enter- 
tain friends in suburb or country. : 
Chap. II. The Uses of Eggs. Many novel ways in 
which they can be made nutritive and ornamental. 
Chap. III. Diet and Homes. Good temper requires good 
digestion and this knowledge of food. 
ap. IV. The Ladies’ Luncheon. Why every house- 
ae should give them, and _ go to them. 
Chap. V. The Invariable Potato. Its common use due 
to superstition and not to its popularity. 
Chap. VI. Between Seasons. The possibilities in canned 
goods and how they can be utilized. 
Chap. VII. Hot Weather Dishes. How to tempt the 
jaded appetite with odd little “— 
Chap. VIII. Under Protest. hy women will never 
me efficient masters to servants. 





Chap. IX. Ol! Stoves and John. Housekeeping on a 
small scale that saves work and dirt. 


The entire set, Four Complete Volumes, will be sent postpaid, ABSOLUTELY FREE 
OF CHARGE, to all who accept without delay our liberal premium offer 
You can only secure the four volumes free of charge by accepting our exceptional premium offer. 


6+ Bits of Common Sense Series cannot be bought from Booksellers -~_9 
HOW TO GET THE BOOKS 


To any new subscriber who will send us $1.00 before February 1, 1900, we will mail THE 
OVERLAND for one year and the four volumes of the ‘‘ Bits of Common Sense” without any 


further charge whatever. 


OVERLAND MONTHLY PUBLISHING CO., Room 11, Flood Building, S. F. 
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FORTUNES IN OIL 





vie GONtNeNtaL Oi and Development Gompany 


tear Company was incorporated as a CLOSE corporation, with only 6,000 1 
shares of stock. 

The Board of Directors have decided to put about 1,000 shares of this stock | 
on the market for development purposes. Consequently a person owning one share ‘¥ 
of stock will have a big interest. 

The Company owns, by United States patent, five twenty-acre tracts in what is 
called ‘‘ The Oil Basin,’? Kings County, the richest oil bearings in the entire belt. 
This is one of the few genuine opportunities that have been offered as an Oil 
investment. ; 

Shares are $10.00 each, payable at rate of $2.00 per month, or can be paid up 
in full at time of subscription. 











A FLOWING WELL IN THE COALINGA DISTRICT 


For further particulars call on or address 
A. E. RUDELL, Secretary 


WM. CORBIN, President 222 SANSOME STREET, SAN,FRANCISCO 


Accept no substitutes. 
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not have been manufactured for less 
than $7.00. 

The Fund created is divided equally 
between the family of the late Eugene 
} Field an‘! t e Fund for the building of 

Gre test Artists. a monument to the memory of the 
beloved poet of childhood. Address 

EUGENE FIELD MONUMENT SOUVENIR FUND, 3 

(Also at Pa Stores) 180 Monroe St., Chicago 4 


you also wish to send postage, enclose ro cts. 


. 
EUGENE ‘Given Free: 
t to each person interested in subscribing 
nir Fund, Subscribe any amount de- 
sired. Subscriptions as low as $1.00 will 
(cloth bound, 8x11), as a certificate of 
A subscription to fund. Book contains a 
a representative works and is ready for 
delivery. 
world’s greatest artists this book could 
Handsomely Iillus- 
trated by _thirty- 


to the Eugene Field Monument Souve- 
entitle donor to this daintily artistic 
: @ volume, 
4 Fieto Frowers"’ 
selection of Field’s be-t and most 
‘ But for the noble contribution of the 
THE Book of the century 
two of the World's 
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FIOM Ocean (0 Ocean 


Thousands of people find in- 
teresting reading in. .... 


e 
. The National Magazine . 
and to every one who sees 

: this announcement in 2 

| S 

: 


Overland Monthly, we will 
send a free copy. upon re- 


quest. 


THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


91 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 


Joe Mitchell Chapple, - Publisher 





BUCHANAN BROS. 


Hardware, Woodenware 
b and Articles of House- 
hold Convenience.... 


609-611 Sacramento St. 


San Francisco, Cal. 





~7 U\ | 
EVV UY 


Manufacturers and 
Dealers in...-°* 


VvvVuy es 





Brushes, Brooms 
an Feather Dusters 





General Photo-Engraving Co. 


Successors to DEWEY ENG. CO. 
Fine Zincographs, Half-Tones 
and Designing s222axer 


536. CLAY ST. _—_ San Francisco, Cal. 


Telephone Black 1466 
DAVID SAWTELLE, Manager 





Dr. Lyon’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


AN ELEGANT TOILET LUXURY. 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century. 











305 Market Street 


San Francisco 


7 
Ev nessenane ann 
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Marine, and Portable Gas Engines 








| Hercules Gas Engine Works 


Builders of high grade Stationary, Hoisting, 


Accept no substitutes. In writing to advertisers please mention the OVERLAND. 
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IN WHAT DISTRESS 
WE NOTE THISLASSIS <iq 
DISFIGURED WITH STS 








WE RESTORE 
SIGHT! 


GLASSES 
RENDER 
DEFECTIVE 
VISION 
CHRONIC. 


Write for our 
ILLUSTRATED 
TREATISE, 
mailed free. 





THE IDEAL 



















a 





COMPANY, 
239 Broadway, 








New York. 


SEE NOW THE FACE 
BRIGHT AS AURORA 
DUE TO USE OF THE 
SIGHT RESTORER. 





HER HIDEOUS GLASS! 





A GHRISTM S GIFT OF SIGHT TO FATHER MOTHER: UNCLE, AUNT, SISTER, BROTHER, OR ‘FRIEND 








(CALDER'S. 


Saponaceous 


DENTINE 


F 


<> 


ve (Kise tas 
Lite Text 3 | 


It. make/ yeTeet 
on gk wre A eGum 
firm & red, and keep i 
Wethem fo. Y°fandt 
ard Tooth-powder 
for 50 Yearf 
"Tif fold everywhere} 
A fample on requefe 

Albert L Ci ald er. * 














































in the abdominal cavity. 


withheld as secret from 
ician tu make a persona 
tunity to gain a knowledge of our method and its succ 
ing for information please describe the case as clearly as is possib! 
m. Address 
E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 
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THE“USE* OFSTHEAKNIFE. 
————— 
THE LARGEST AND BEST EOUIPPED 
PRIVATE INSTITUTION IN THE WORLD. 

For the exclusive treatment of cancer, tumors and all other forms 
of malignant and benign new growths, except cancer and tumors w ith 
The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium is condu 
by a graduate ofthe regular school of medicine. Remecies ar 
physicians ofstanding. Ask your family phys 

investigation. He will be given every oppor 
ess. When writ 
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BORATED 
TALCUM 


ENNEN’ 


is poe a O| LET 
POWDER 


A positive relief for 
HAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 
@and all afflictions of the skin. 
“A little higher in pricethan 
worthless substitutes, buta rea. 
son for it.’ Delightful after 
shaving. Ger Mennen’s {the ofiginal) 
mailed for 2 cents. free. 


d everywher ‘e or mi 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., 837 Broan Sr., few, rh 7 


ARE DEAFNESS 


THE AURAPHONE is a new invention 
which will restore the hearing of any 
one not BORN deaf. Invisible in the 
ear, causing no discomfort. Send 
for Pamphiet,— mailed Free. Ad- 
dress F. F. FINLAY, 529 


ee ee," CURED 
IS CURABLE 


Write for Free Book 
of home treatment. No 
knife, plaster or pain. A, 











CANCE 


K. MASON MEDICAL CO., 121 West 42d Street New York. 





Dialogu a Spestegs for School, 
PLA $< Club and 4 Parlor. Catalogue free. 
T. $. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago, LL 














alt 





For.... 
Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 
Colds, Coughs, 
Bronchitis. 


For 21 years the most 

successful GERMICIDE 

in contagious disease. 
Send for descriptive book- 

let, containing physicians’ 

testimonials and price list. 


Sold by druggists generally. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 


69 Wali St., New York. 
Schieffelin & Co., N.Y.,U.S. Agts. 
































PUBLISHERS’ COLUMN 














Musical Instruments are peculiarly attrac- 
tive holiday gifts. The Zeno Mauvais Music 
Co., 769 Market Street, offer Pianos, Organs, 
Olympia Music Boxes, and a great variety 
of instruments and musical merchandise. 
New goods, large stock, low prices, and 
prompt attention to orders. 

He—* What would you do if I should die 
and leave you?” She—‘ Leave me how 
much? ”—Tia Bits. 


KEEP YOUR FHET DRY. Your health 
and perhaps your life may depend on the 
care you take of your feet. KAST’S SHOES 
ARE LIFE-SAVERS. See their ad over 
table of contents in this magazine. 





Tommy—“ Pa, is the baby crying because 
he hasn’t any teeth?” Father—‘ No, my 
son; he’s crying because he’s going to have 
some. —Puck. 

LET IT BE A KODAK this season; it will 
be appreciated more highly than any other 
gift for the Holidays. You can buy the gen- 
uine EASTMAN. KODAK at the reduced 
price, of Hosmer, 538 Market Street, San 
Francisco. 


Mr. Hawks, of the California Camera Co., 
exercises the utmost care in filling orders for 
Photo supplies. You might send him a 
stamp for his new Price List. 





Master—“ Name some of the most impor- 
tant things existing to-day which were un- 
known one hundred years ago.” Tommy— 
“You and me.”—Tid Bits. 

Can you think of any gift your wife would 
value more highly than a policy for a round 
sum in the PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY? A circular of infor- 
mation will be sent on application. 504 
Montgomery Street, San Francisco. 








“Cecil Rhodes must be a very proud man 
since the Boers offered $25,000 for his head.” 
“Yes, I suppose he’s careful to see that it ‘s 
on straight every time he walks out.’’—Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. 

New resolutions are in order to begin the 
New Year and Century. Let ycur first be to 
own your own home. Write to tiie Continen- 
tal Building and Loan Associati»n, 222 San- 
some Street, for booklet showing low it may 
he done. 
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PRESERVE YOUR MAGAZINES by 
having .them bound. PHILLIP’S BROS., 
Clay St., will :bind them well at small cost. 


Attorney—* When did your husband first 
show signs of insanity, madam?” Wife— 
“The day he married me. I then discovered 
he was making only $10 a week.’—Phila- 
delphia North American. 


DE WITT’S NEW MAP OF SAN FRAN- 
CISCO, .compiled from latest ofticial data is 
complete and accurate, showing every street, 
‘avenue, alley, and court; the parks, ceme- 
teries, wharves, and government reserves, 
with numbered blocks and street-car lines; 
indexed. Published by F. M. De Witt, 318 
Post Street, opposite Union Square, San 
Francisco. 


Helpful Advice—“‘I sent a dollar to a 
woman for a recipe to make me look 
young.” ‘“ What did you get?’ A card say- 
ing ‘Always associate with women twenty 
years older than yourself.’ ’—Chicago Record. 


IN THE MATTER OF SCHOOL SUP- 
PLIES attention is called to the advertise- 
ment of C. F. WEBER & CO. in this maga- 
zine. School Boards and Trustees will do 
‘ well to pay them a visit. Full stock, new 
goods, and reasonable prices should prove 
attractive to purchasers. 


Not All His l‘ault—Her head rested on his 
shoulder, and her little hand lay confidingly 
in his. ‘Tell me now, Alfred,” said the 
happy maiden, * how you-ever came to pick 
me out as the girl you wanted to marry.” 
“Well, Dora,” replied the ecstatic young 
man in a gush of confidence, “it was maw 
that put me up to it.”—Chicago Tribune. 


SPECIAL LINES OF LEATHER GOODS 
especially desirable for Holiday .Gifts are 
among the many attractive offerings at the 
—- S. CROCKER COMPANY, on Bush 

treet. 


An Appreciative-Comment—‘ That little 
boy of Binx’s is a wonderfully bright chap.” 
“The one who recited?” ‘“ Yes.” ‘“ One of 
the brightest children I ever met. I'll bet 
that when he gets to be as old as his father 
he ’ll be too smart to make his children get 
up and speak pieces.”—Washington Star. 


THE EAMES TRICYCLE for the use of 
invalids is manufactured in this city from 
special patent designs in which the ease and- 
comfort of the occupant is especially con- 
sidered. Several styles are kept in stock, 
and vehicles for special cases are made 
to order. Sena for Illustrated Catalogue to 
2100 Market Street, San Francisco. 





More than twenty years conscienti- 
ously devoted to the optical business 
It means — 
good judgment—valuable experience 
—careful attention to every detail— 
the ability to make just the glasses 


counts for something. 


you need. 


317-319 KEARNY ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


J. W. Davis 
. D. Fennimore 





BETWEEN BUSH AND PINE 





CALIFORNIA SOUVENIR 
SOMETHING NEW PLAYING CARDS 
52 photographic reproductions of interesting views in California in each pack. Suitable for all card games 
PRICE, $1.00 PER DECK POSTPAID 


R. J. WATERS, Commercial Photographer, 


110 SUTTER ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO 








SATISFACTORY TO THE EYE AND EAR 


BYRON MAUZY PIANOS 


308-314 Post Street . 


. San Francisco, Cal. 





TEN ACRES OF CHOICE ORANGE LAND 


in the district that sends to market the earliest Oranges in the State of California, in a 
thriving colony, surrounded by bearing orange and lemon orchards, 


FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN 


Address A. B., Overland Monthly Office, San Francisco, Cal. 


Accept no substitutes. In writing to advertisers please mention the OVERLAND. 
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Mutual Savings Bank 


OF SAN FRANCISCO 
33 POST STREET, Mechanics’ Library Building 


GUARANTEED CAPITAL, PAID UP CAPITAL, 
$1,000,000 $300,000 


JAMES D. pores o se & tS ee eee 

S. G. MUR - +s - - First Vice-President 
JOHN A, HOOPER o "“e' ~ Second Vice-President 
GEO. A STORY - - <= -« ~ - Cashier 
Cc. B. HOBSON - e* ee Assistant Cashier 








DIRECTORS 
James D. Phelan S. G. Murphy John A. H 
C. G. Hooker L. P. Drexler Jas. Moffitt 
Frank J. Sullivan Jos. D. Grant Robt. McElroy 





interest Pald on Deposits. Loans on Approved Securities 





PACIFIC 
SU R ETY co. sagen 


PAID-UP CAPITAL -.- . . - $260,000.00 
SURPLUS AS TO POLICY-HOLDERS - 295,000.00 
Guarantee and Casualty 
Bonds of Suretyship issued on behalf of persons holdin 
positions of trust. Will also act as surety on bonds require 
in Court pruceedings. Bonds for officers of Fraternal So- 

cieties are also issued by this Company. 
Steam Boiler and Pilate Glass Insurance 
Directors—Geo. C, Perkins, H. S. Crocker, J. L. N. 
Shepard, Wm. Clift, Jas. Moffitt, J. L. Moody, Albert 
Miller, H. L. Davis. 
WALLACE Everson, President 
JouHN BERMINGHAM, Vice-President 
A. P. Reppina, Secretary 
FRANK P. DegrinG, Counsel 





Heap OFFice, 326 Monrcomery St. (SaFe Dep Gi0c ), S. F. 


The Anglo-Californian Bank 











(LIMITED) 
LONDON OFFICE, - - - - - 8 ANGEL COURT 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, N. E. COR. SANSOME AND PINE STREETS 
Authorized Capita! Stock, - - . - ‘ ‘ $6,000,00 
Subscribed, - : - - . - . a 3,000,¢ 
Paid in, ° : - - . . . 1,500, 
Surplus, - - - ‘ 750,C 


Remainder Subject to Call. 

















DIRECTORS IN LONDON 


RiGHT Hon. H. H. Fow cer, M. P., 


E. H. LUSHINGTON, 


ISAAC SELIGMAN, JosrPH SEBAG, J. SIMON. 


J. Simon, Managing Director, London. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE, COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT Issued, Collections Made, and Stocks, 
Bonds, and Bullion Bought and Sold on most favorable terms. 


MANAGERS IN SAN FRANCISCO — IGNATZ STEINHART, P N. LILIENTHAL.. 





ESTABLISHED 1852 


Wells, Fargo & Co., Bank 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Cash CaPiTAL, ° . $6,250,000.00 
JOHN J. bea al ds’ auii-ouauhdal President 
HOMER 8&8. Bid ausiiglders «e's .. Manager 
H. WADSWO) RTI. eed 5) aan” taieeee Cashier 
F. L LIPMA : --eoee ... «. Assistant Cashier 
H. L. MILLER .. Second Assistant Cashier 

NEW YORK H. B. Parsons, Cashier 
Branches ..< SALT LAKE ... ....J. E. Dooly, Cashier 
FORSUAND .. 2000. R. M. Dooly, Cashier 


.Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie & Co. 
oe? 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At Close of Business, July 31, 1899 


ASSETS 


London Bankers 


Er Eee Eee oe $11,802,745 47 
Bonds, ‘Stocks and W arrants. 1,104,232 88 
Real Estate ..... eisespeVe 1,263,924 15 
Furniture and imines .... «+: igscoee 13,845 29 
Miscellaneous Assets , eiddio., 10,719 74 
Due arene Banks oars Bankers........ 1,085,419 30 
Cash.. ae Ye 2,585,888 98 
$17,866;775 76 
LIA et LITIES 

a Lee aa ae ee te .. .. $ _ 500,000 00 
rplus.. Te a ee 5,750,000 00 
Un ivided Profits......- ...... 1,850,687 49 
Deposits, Banks and Bankers....... .... 1,591,947 90 
es Ca hccchas cent sinc agen 8, ‘674, "290 37 
$17,866,775 76 


General Banking Business in all its branches. Cor- 
respondents throughout the world. Accounts received 
avorable terms. 





Accept no substitutes. In writing to advertisers please mention the OVERLAND 


Isaras W. HELLMAN, Pres. GeorGe.Grant, Cashier. 
Joun F. BiceLow, Vice-Pres. W. McGavin, Asst. Cashier. 
1, W. HELLMAN, Jr., 2d Vice-Pres. 


The Nevada 
National Bank s.::.. 


Capital Paid Up. . .. $3,000,000.00, 


Surplus and Undivided Profits . 889,837.25. 


NEW YORK ‘CORRESPONDENTS | 
American Exchange National Bank 
Importers’ and Traders’ National Bank 


LONDON BANKERS 
Union Bank of London, ‘Limited 


PARIS BANKERS 
Credit Lyonnais 


Letters of Credit Issued, Available in all Parts of 
the World. 


DIRECTORS 
JAMES .L. FLOOD 
HENRY F. ALLEN C. DE GUIGNE 
LEVI STRAUSS D: N. WALTER 

JOHN F. BIGELUW 


JOHN W. MACKAY LEWIS GERSTLE 
ISAIAS W. HELLMAN 
ROBERT WATT 


H. L. DODGE 
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PROTO 
ENGRAVING 


«CO. 


~ ARTISTIC DESIGNING a 523 MARKET ST- 
HALF TONES... | : 

» — ZINC ETCHINGS..8 )AN FRANCS 

\ avo PHOTS GRAVURES & 
FoR ILLUSTRATING . 


vay 


CATALOGUES... S% 
BOOK PLATES... «© 
MAD &.COLORWORK A SPECIALTY 


Accept no substitutes. In writing to advertisers nlease mention the OVERLAND. 
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a4 I ONESTY is the best policy.” 
Nobody contradicts it. Your 


dealer can get lamp-chimneys that 
almost never break from heat, or 


Which 
does he get? Which do you get? 


those that break continually. 


Macbeth’s “‘pearl top” and “ pearl 
glass’’ are tough against heat; not 
one in a hundred breaks in use. The 
glass is clear. as well as tough. They 
are accurate, uniform. 

Be willing to pay more for chimneys 
that last till they rot, unless some 
accident happens to them. 


Our ‘‘ Index” describes a// lamps and their proper 
chimneys. With it you can always order the right 
size and shape of chimney for any lamp. We mail it 
FREE to any one who writes for it. Address 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GOODYEAR’S MACKINTOSHES 


ie bref For Men 


Women and 
Children 
Pry 


aN Rubber 











| Goods 


of Every 
Description 


GOODY ERR 
RUBBER CO. 


R. H. PEASE 
Vice-President 
and Manager 

73-75 First St. 
PORTLAND, OR. 


573, 575,577 & 
579 Market St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





THE EDISON 


PHONOGRAPH 





“* CONCERT” reduced to $100. 
Buy an Edison Phonograph for the Family’s Christmas. 
It will entertain your guests while it pleases you and amuses 
the children—and it lasts the year ’round. All popular, 
standard, or classical music played by the best ban s and 
orchestras or instrumental and vocal soloists, besides the 
amusing and pathetic sketches of the recitationist and the 
Stirring words of the orator, are yours to command when 
you have an Edison Phonograph. 
MANY STYLES, FROM $7.50 UP 
“All use the same records and give equal results, but are 
tun by different styles of motors, 
which vary ‘the cost. Our new 
Catalogue can be obtained from TRADE 
any phonograph dealer. a Eai 
NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY pte mem 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
PETER BACIGALUPI, 933 Market Street 
San Francisco, Pacific Coast Agent, National Phono- 
graph Company, New York 


NONE GENUINE WITHOUT THIS 


€-~ Er < DE <u Dev 
Accept no substitutes, In writing to adyertisers please mention the OVERLAND 
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TELLING 
TALES 


We want it to tell, so we offer, until sold, 
Fine Kid Sunday Style Shoes, latest 
cut and toe, all kid, with patent tip, thus : 


Child’s, 6to 8 buttons . . . .4s 65c. 
Child’s, 8% to 11, button or lace . . 8oc. 
Misses’, 114 to 2, button or lace. . 95c. 
Ladies, 2% to 7, button. ..... $1.00 
Ladies’ chocolate lace, 5, 6, 7. . . $1.00 


Misses’ overshoes, rubber, 11 to 13% . loc: 
Misses’ overshoes, rubber, 1, 14%, 2. . 20¢- 


Ladies’ overshoes, 2%, 3,3%.. . . I5¢C 
Ladies’ overshoes,4,4%...... 20¢: 
Ladies’ overshoes,5to7...... 25c- 


These are last year’s style; C. S. toe; good quality, 
and much less than-one-half their value. 1000 pairs 
at this offer; all good width. 





English Baby Carriages, extra . . $4 up. 
Ladies’ Summer Vests. .... Toc. up. 
Side Elastics, white or black... . . 5c. 


Bargains in many lines. Send for complete lists 
and save on every article of family supplies. : 
e 





SMITHS’ CASH STORE 


25-27 Market Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 
os) 
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BLSOSTTICON 


THE KING > 


of Silver Cleaners 
























At Grocers or Postpaid 
15 cts. in stamps. 
Trial Quantity for 


the asking. 
“SILICON” 
W YOR: 















a + 
All Arithmetical probiems 
solved rapidly and accurately by the Comptometer. 
Saves 60 per cent. of time and entirely relieves 
nervous and mental strain. Adapted toallcom- | 
mercial and scientific computation. Every office 
should have one. Write for Pamphlet. 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., CHICAGO. 

















STEEDMAN’S SOOTHING POWDERS 


Disorders of the stomach and bowels, erup- 
tions of the skin, disturbed sleep, and similar 
disorders in infants, are all relieved by Stced- 
man’s Soothing Powders. 

After teething is finished, Steedman’s Sooth- 


ing Powders will be found useful to correct the 
minor disorders of children, up to ten years. 















When the Cold Weather 


comes on, your feet get damp and cold. This causes much of 
the wintersickness, Allen’s Foot=Kase keeps the feet dry, 
absorbs perspiration, cures Sweating Feet and inflammation 
caused by Frost-bites.or Cilblains. Nothing equals it for 
breaking in new shoes, particularly patent leather shoes. 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


A Powder for the Feet. 
Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot=Ease, a powder for the 
feet. It cures painful, swollen, smarting, 
nervous feet, and instantly takes the sting 
out of corns and bunions. 1t’s the great- 
est comfort discovery of the age. 
Allen’s FooteEase makes tight-fitting or 
new shoes feel easy. [tisacertain cure for 
ingrowing nails, sweating, callousand damp, 
tired, aching feet. We have over 30, 000 testi- 
lo KY IT TO-DAY, Sold by 
all Druggists and Shoe Stores, 25c. Do not 
acceptanimitation. Sent by mail for 


250, in stam ps. 
TRIAL PACKAGE 


FRE sent by mail. Address 


ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Bo Rey. N. Y. 
(M +i. is we ‘ ‘ 
















MO, Vat Pont 















THE EDITOR 


A JOURNAL OF INFORMATION FOR WRITERS 
FIFTH YEAR 
Sample Copy 10 cents 


$1.00 per annum. 


THE EDITOR PUBLISHING CO. - FRANKLIN, OHIO 





WHITE ASH 
STEAM COAL 


MINED BY THE 


Black Diamond Coal Mining Co. 


AT ITS GREEN RIVER COLLIERIES 


IS the BEST COAL in the MARKET 


OFFICE AND YARDS: 


450 MAIN STREET, S. F. 


Accept'no substitutes. In writing'tc adv: tisers please mention the OVERLAND. 
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INSTITUTE OF HEALING 


621 O’Farrell Street, San Francisco 





..UNDER DIRECTION OF.... 


r. CORDELIA A. MORSE» 


-AIDED BY A. 


CORPS: OF - MEDICAL: SPEGIALISTS 





Skilled Treatment of all Acute and Chronic Diseases both Physical 
and Psychological 


including Nervous Diseases, = * 
Epilepsy Nervous Prostration 
St. Vitus’ Dance Spinal Troubles, etc. 


We employ Scientific and Advanced Methods, based upon Duo-Dynamic 
Therapeutics —a system founded on the discovery of duo-dynamic forces in man and 
all living things. 

OUR RECTAL SPECIALIST successfully cures Pruritis Ani, Hemorrhoids, 
Fissures, Ulcers, Strictures, etc., without the use of the knife and with no inconvenience 
to the patient. Address Department A: 


OUR DERMATOLOGIST treats in a scientific manner all Diseases of the Skin, 


Scalp, Hair, and Nails. Send for circular of special treatment for such ailments. 
Address Department B. 


OUR NERVE SPECIALIST overcomes Spinal and all Nervous Ailments. 
speedily and permanently, and without nervines or other poisonous drugs. Address 
Department C. 


OUR SPECIALIST IN PULMONARY AND CARDIAC DISEASES, 
also DISEASES OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN, may be addressed through 


Department, D. 


For general information, terms of treatment, etc., address 
as above, Dr. CORDELIA A. MORSE 


TERMS AND CONDITIONS FOR CONSULTATION AND DIAGNOSIS 
SENT ON APPLICATION 


Students Instructed and Trained in all Departments, Terms, on Application 


Our Specifics on Saie at Wholesale and Retail 


All correspondents must inclose stamps in order to secure replies 
Accept-no substitutes. In writing to advertisers please mention the OVERLAND. 
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° ° 
AND OTHER DISEASES CAUSED BY U IC. ACID IN TH 
BLOOD pages ely cured. Seng for Booklet 


THE SWISS “AMERICAN CO 
we . BLOCK. DETROIT. MICH..U.S.A. 








‘oe REMEMBERL ditemory culture | Sewing Machines 


Highest Endorsements! Charles R. Robbins, St Paul, Minn. 
Highest Perfection 
STANDARD PATTERNS <i 
Catalogues Free 


J. W. EVANS 
Benes ———o 1021 Market St., near 6th, South Side 
at 


CUNS AND _— OUTFITS 


PAUL P. BERNHARDT & CO. Great 
..P. O. Box 214...... Variety 


RUBBER ¢ STAMPS | sena ‘or 
Stencils and Seals Catalogue - 
434 Montgomery Street GEO. W. SHREVE,739MARKET STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 






































“worag¥GRAND HOTEL, **"3%" 
i 
BEST v HOTELY Poapetone 
ili ¥ Free ’Bus. Baggage of Guests conveyed Free « Charge 
¥ to and from Trains. 
UKIAH CITY y Long Distance Telephone and Electric tin 
CAL. vi ALL STAGES ARRIVE AT AND DEPART FROM THIS HOUSE 





Golden Gagle Dotel 


STRICTLY _FIRST-CLASS SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
COMMERCIAL AND POLITICAL HEADQUARTERS 
GRAY & TITUS, Proprietors 








JosePH GILLOTT’s STEEL PENS 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD 
Numbers 303, 404, 604 E. F., 332, 601 E. F., 1044, and stubs 1008, 1043, and others 
Highest Awards, Paris Exposition, 1878 and 1889, and Chicago, 1893. 





FULL LINE OF 


PHOTO SUPPLIES 


22 GEARY STREET, S. F. 
Send Stamp for New Price List N. C. HAWKS, Prop. 


Accept no substitutes. In writing to edveriisers please mention the OVERLAND. 
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Can You do Better than to take the OVERLAND? 
Here are ONE THOUSAND PAGES of the fresh, strong work of 


the men and women of the West, writers who have lived the life of which they write, 
and have seen and felt the things they describe, and 


. « « JIVE HUNDRED PICTURES... 


the work of the most talented artists of a region that has produced many such, and 
is producing them all the time. All 


« « « JOR ONE DOLLAR... 


The modern system of close figuring on large contracts, and of relying on 
advertising to pay most of the income, enables us to give all these things to you for 
less than you could buy the white paper for. At the same time, every dime you spend 
for the magazine, and every copy that you read or send to a friend, is helping the 
OVERLAND in its great mission set before it in 1868, when Bret Harte gave it its 
motto: ‘‘ Devoted to the Development of the Country.’’ 

It is never possible to announce the best things that are in store for OVERLAND 
readers, for they spring from the great events of the time; but these are interesting 
times for the world, especially in that great basin of the Pacific Ocean which is the 
OVERLAND’S territory, and the OVERLAND will not be found wanting in its presen- 
tation of these great happenings. 

Put the OVERLAND on your List 

All Postmasters are authorized to take subscriptions 


Accept no substitutes. In writing to advertisers please mention the OVERLAND. 
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ellowstone 


Park opens 
June 15th 


Are you wondering where you 
will take your vacation trip this 
summer? Don’t wonder any long- 
er, but make up your mind to go to 
Yellowstone Park. The most in- 


: 





638 MARKET ST. 


teresting spot in the world. 


Reached only by the Northern 7 


Pacific Railway. 


T. K. STATELER 
General Agent *# $ 
: 
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California Limited 
SANTA FE ROUTE 

The fastest train, running over the best rail- 
road, with the highest class accommodations. 
Connecting train leaves San Francisco at 5:00 P.M. 

MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, FRIDAY, SATURDAY 


Arriving in Chicago at 2:15 P.M. 


FRIDAY, SUNDAY, TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY 


OVERLAND EXPRESS 


Every day in the year. Pullman Palace and Upholstered 
Tourist Cars leave for Denver, Kansas City, Chicago, and 
the East. Take Market Street Ferry at 5.30 P.M. 


VALLEY ROAD 


Between Stockton, Fresno, Hanford, Visalia, Tulare and 
Bakersfield, furnishes good local train service. 


SAN FRANCISCO Telephone 
Orrice 628 Market St. . Main 1531 


Oakland Office, 1118 Broadway 
JNO. L. TRUSLOW JNO. J. BYRNE 
Genl. Agt. Pass. Dept. enl. Pass. Agt. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, Los ANG&LEs, CAL, 








S-Oregon allroad’ and 
» Navigation Company 


MAGNIFICENT SHORT SEA TRIP 


—BETWEEN— 


SAN FRANCISCO .x. 
ASTORIA ano 
PORTLAND 


FOR ALL POINTS NORTH AND EAST 


No Traveler should miss a Ride on the 
beautiful Columbia River 


Tickets at Lowest Rates at 


620 MARKET STREET 
30 SAN FRANCISCO 


&.C.WARD, - - - = = General Agent 


W. H. HURLBURT 
General Passenger Agent. Portland, Or. 
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The Overland alee, aici aaa aint 
Limited 
ss et 2 HONOLULU 

UNION PACIFIC Z 


Leaves San Francisco Daily at 8:30 A. M. SAMO ul, 





Breakfast Served in Dining Car NEW ZEALAND. mi. at 
AUSTRALIA. Tre, SOUTH SEA ISLANDS. 


SEND 10 CENTS POSTAGE FOR 
TRIP TO HAWAIL” WITH FINE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS. 
20 CENTS FOR NEW EDITION OF 
GAME. WITH BEAUTIFUL COLORED 
PLATE ILLUSTRATIONS; 20 CENTS 
POSTAGE FOR “TALOFA. SUMMER 


3 Days to Chicago 
without change 


One Day Quicker than any Other Line 
One Day Quicker (han any Other LiQ@ | Steamers sail to Honolulu twice a month, to 


Samoa, New Zealand and Sydney, via Honolulu, 
every 28 days. 


SAIL TO SOUTH SEAS.” ALSO IN 


COLORS, TO 
OCEANIC S. S. CO 
114 MONTOOMERY BT SAN FRANCISCO 


Finest modern Pullman equipment, 
including Library and Buffet Cars J. D. SPRECKELS BROS. CO. 
and Dining Cars, a la carte..... 


D. W. HITCHCOCK 
No. 1 Montgome-y St. SAN FRANCISCO Freight, 327 Market Street 


114 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 











JAPAN AND CHINA 
Occidental and Oriental Steamship Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO, HONOLULU, YOKOHAMA, AND HONGKONG 





Steamers leave wharf, corner First and Brannan streets, at 1 P. M., fur YOKO- 
HAMA, and HONGKONG, calling at Kobe (Hiogo), Nagasaki, and Shanghai, and 
connecting at Hongkong with steamers for India, etc. No cargo received on board 
on day of sailing. 

FOUR FIRST-CLASS STEAMERS— SUPERIOR TABLE 


In winter the O, & O. Line steamers take the southern track, thereby avoiding 
the cold winds and rough weather of the northern route. 


COPTIC (via Honolulu)......Wednesday, Dec. 13, 1899 ' COPTIC (via Honolulu)... .. Tuesday. Feb. 27, 1900 
GAELIC (via Honolulu)..... ...Saturday. Jan. 6, 1900 | GAELIC (via Honolulu) . »-Friday, March 23, 1900 
DORIC (via Honolulu, .......... Thursday, Feb. 1, 1900 DORIC (via Honolulu) ...... Tuesday,, April 17, 1900 


Principal Agencies in the United States; Battmmore, 207 East German Street; Boston, 
292: Washington and g State Streets; CHICAGO, 191 and 238 S. Clark Street; CincinNATI, Carew 
(Union Pacific Co.) and Chamber of Commerce Buildings (Southern Pacific Co.); NEw York 
City, 287 and 349 Broadway; PHILADELPHIA, 40 S, Third and 20 S. Broad Streets; St. Louts, 213 
arid 220 N. Fourth Street. Also at offices of Messrs. Thos. Cook & Son, Henry Gaze & Sons, and 
Raymond & Whitcomb, Tourist Agents. 


| Head Office: 421 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Accept no substitutes: In writing to advertisers please mention the OVERLAND. 
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PAX very important not to use a be scented soap for 
“O38 the skin of a baby.” This is the advice of a well- 
known writer who had years of experience as a nurse. 
Physicians, surgeons and trained nurses want Ivory Soap 
because they know it is pure, they do not advise experiments 
with other soaps said to be “just as good.” 


IVORY SOAP IS 99430 PER CENT. PURE. 





Accept no substitutes. In writing to advertisers please mention the OVERLAND. 











